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Since the mid-1970s, the NCAA has 
sought the most effective means of assur- 
ing presidential involvement in the affairs 
of the Association. While the attendance 
of college and university presidents at 
NCAA Conventions increased through 
those years, efforts to bring about their 
involvement in other ways met with lim- 
ited success. In 1983, the NCAA Council 
developed a proposal to establish an 
NCAA Presidents Commission as an en- 
tity within the Association’s administra- 
tive structure. At the January 1984 
NCAA Convention, the membership vot- 
ed to establish the Commission. It did so 
after defeating a proposal that would have 
created a board of presidents with veto 
power over the actions of the NCAA 
membership as a whole. 

The first Commission was elected in 
the spring of 1984 and conducted its first 
meeting June 30, 1984. It consists of 44 
presidents and chancellors of NCAA 
member institutions, 22 representing Di- 
vision I (with 12 of those from Division 
I-A) and ll each from Divisions II and 


Ill. All geographical regions are repre- 
sented within each of the three divisions. 
Each of the nine Division I-A confer- 
ences appoints a member of the Commis- 
sion, and the other 35 members are elect- 
ed by the presidents of member 
institutions in their respective divisions. 
The Commission has established a pat- 
tern of meeting at least three times per 
year, in January, April and October. 

The NCAA membership has accorded 
the Presidents Commission substantial 
authority. It can review any activity of 
the NCAA, place any topic on the agenda 
for any meeting of the Council or any 
NCAA Convention, commission studies 
of athletics issues, sponsor legislation di- 
rectly to any Convention, establish the 
order of business on any Convention 
agenda and call for a special Convention 
of the Association. 

Within its first year of operation, the 
Commission issued a survey of chief ex- 
ecutive officers at all NCAA member in- 
stitutions to obtain their opinions regard- 
ing integrity and economic issues in 


college athletics. The results of that sur- 
vey represent the most definitive and 
most complete expression of presidential 
viewpoints regarding athletics ever, and 
the survey resulted in the Presidents 
Commission call for a special Convention 
of the NCAA membership in June 1985. 
At that landmark meeting, considered by 
many observers to be the most important 
in the Association’s history, all eight of 
the Commission-sponsored proposals to 
treat abuses in intercollegiate athletics 
were approved by overwhelming mar- 
gins. 

The Commission provides the first de- 
fined, ongoing forum for chief executive 
officers within the NCAA structure. It is 
clear that presidents across the nation are 
looking to the Commission to address the 
more serious problems in college athlet- 
ics and to develop solutions to those 
problems. The Commission has declared 
its intention to work cooperatively with 
the NCAA Council in dealing with major 
athletics policy issues. 
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NCAA Division lil 
Football Committee 


The National Collegiate Division III 
Football Championship is administered 
and supervised by the four-person NCAA 
Division III Football Committee. This 
committee is nominated by the NCAA 
Committee on Committees and elected by 
the NCAA membership at the Associa- 
tion’s annual Convention. 

Current chair of the committee is 
Thomas A. Mont, director of athletics at 
DePauw University (Ind.). Mont became 
a member of the committee in 1981 and 
is in his first year as chair of the commit- 
tee. 

Other members of the committee are 
William D. McHenry, director of athlet- 
ics at Washington and Lee University 
(Va.); Forrest Perkins, former football 
coach at the University of Wisconsin, 
Whitewater; and Robert Deming, direc- 
tor of athletics at Ithaca College (N.Y.). 

Each committee member is elected for 
a three-year term and may be reelected 
for a second term. 

Administrative assistance is provided 
by Daniel B. (Tucker) DiEdwardo, 
NCAA assistant director of champion- 
ships. 
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Winners in Academics 


Are Important, Too 


By Charles Farrell 
Chronicle of Higher Education 


to the University of Louisville in the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association’s Division I 
men’s basketball championship game. 

But a couple of months later, Duke won big 
where it really counts — all seniors on the basket- 
ball team graduated, as do the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Duke athletes. 

Just a season before, Villanova and Georgetown 
Universities proved their sports prowess when 
their two basketball teams collided for the Divi- 
sion I championship. Villanova was victorious in 
the game, 66 to 65, but both universities are win- 
ners in the graduation game. 

Colleges like Duke, Georgetown and Villanova 
have managed to combine the best of both worlds 
— high visibility, winning sports programs and 
exemplary graduation rates for athletes. 

One of the key elements to that unbeatable com- 
bination has been the influence of the academic 
counseling programs at those institutions, pro- 
grams that assist student-athletes in reaching their 
educational goals, just as coaches and trainers as- 
sist those athletes in reaching their sports goals. 

It actually begins much earlier than that, ac- 
cording to G. Lynn Lashbrook, president of the 
National Association of Academic Advisers for 
Athletes, and director of athletics at the University 
of Southern Illinois at Edwardsville. 

“What you see is what you get,’ says Mr. 
Lashbrook, explaining that institutions with excel- 
lent graduation rates for athletes recruit those ath- 
letes who want to graduate. Not necessarily in- 
tense scholars, but those who ascribe to 
scholarship, Mr. Lashbrook said. 


I: March 1986, Duke University lost 72 to 69 


“I’ve always said that a very small number of 


people are in a unique situation,” he said. “When 
you look at schools with good graduation records 
and who also win nine or 10 football games each 
year, you name Penn State, Notre Dame, but ask 
for a third school and you won’t get a name. The 
Penn States, the Notre Dames have built their pro- 
grams, so they’re fortunate to have a built-in pop- 
ulation base to maintain selectivity. Some other 
institutions are struggling to have a competitive 


identification, so they need a larger pool, but if 


you have to search nationwide for recruits, you 


can’t maintain selectivity.” 

Gene Corrigan, the athletics director at Notre 
Dame, says the selection process of athletes at his 
institution is in the hands of the admissions office 
because, ‘‘They’re so good at what they do. They 
know the most important thing is not an SAT 
score, but what courses they’ve taken and what 
they do with the courses.” 

The NCAA currently requires freshman athletes 
to have a 2.0 grade-point average in a high school 
core curriculum of Il courses to be eligible for 
varsity sports. Notre Dame requires 16 core cours- 
es, Mr. Corrigan said, adding, “If they don’t have 
the courses, we stop talking to them right then.” 

Those athletes who do have the required core 
courses then talk to academic counseling person- 
nel, Mr. Corrigan said. “They spend an hour with 
the academic advising office,” he said. ‘“We want 
them to understand, right from the first day, about 
the academic intensity here and we want them to 
know what they’re getting into.” 

Is academic counseling really that important? 
“It is critical’? Mr. Corrigan said. “I think that 
more and more, athletes are spending almost an 
entire year involved in their sport. This means that 
we're taking up most of their social time. though 
they still have some. But they need to have some- 
one who specifically cares for their academic pro- 
grams.” 

He added, “Athletes need someone whose 
coaching job is on the academic side of things. If 
there is not someone who is looking after them to 
make sure they’re meeting all the requirements 
academically, they easily fall into bad habits, and 
that ultimately leads to lower graduation rates. Ac- 
ademics has to dictate the athlete’s life, not 
sports.” 

Those sort of misguided priorities are why there 
are only a select few colleges with exemplary 
graduation dates, according to Dan Regan, aca- 
demic counselor to scholarship athletes at Vil- 
lanova. 

“Villanova, Georgetown, Penn State, a few of 
the schools with good graduation rates have not 
lost sight of the mission statement of the univer- 
sity,’ Mr. Regan said. “What we have elsewhere 

(continued on page 12) 
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Phenix City: 


Symbol of the New South 


The Phoenix legend says this symbol 
— an ancient bird from Greek mythology 
— periodically consumes itself in flames, 
rises from its ashes and is reborn in new 
beauty. 

The Phoenix symbolizes Phenix City, 
which was devastated during the War Be- 
tween the States. Through the courage of 
its people, rebuilding is stronger than ev- 
er before. This reconstruction and growth 
of Phenix City and Russell County has 
prospered ever since, and today this area 
symbolizes the rising New South. 

America’s ‘Sun Belt’? has become an 
area of great interest. Phenix City exem- 
plifies why with its central location, 
moderate climate, excellent labor force, 
good transportation systems including the 
Chattahoochee River and friendly relaxed 
living. 

Commerce and industry in the Phenix 
City area include broad diversity, which 
is necessary for a stable 
economy. Local government 
also lends its enthusiastic 
support. 

The county seat of Russell 
County, Phenix City is stra- 
tegically located in east cen- 
tral Alabama on the west 
bank of the Chattahoochee 
River. This broad river sepa- 
rates Phenix City from Co- 
lumbus, Georgia’s second 
largest city, and Fort Benn- 
ing, “the world’s most com- 
plete Army Post.’’ Occupying 
245 square miles, Fort Benn- 
ing includes 12,000 acres of 
Russell County. 

America’s largest training 
center for combat infantry, hy / 
this military base adds much 
to the quality of life in Rus- 
sell and surrounding coun- 
ties. 

Fort Benning was estab- 
lished south of Columbus in 
1918. It has become the home 
of the U.S. Army Infantry 
School and center for infan- 
try doctrine. It is one of the 
most influential infantry 
training centers in the world. 


size has a direct effect on local economy. 
Some 2,500 local residents find employ- 
ment here, as well as 22,000 soldiers. 

Payrolls enter directly into the local 
economy and lend stability and a cushion 
against recession. 

Fort Benning attracts many military re- 
tirees to the Phenix City area, where they 
take advantage of the numerous facilities 
of the base, from entertainment and shop- 
ping to complete medical services. 

Living in Phenix City is relaxed and 
unhurried. Much of the credit for this 
goes to the local government. In develop- 
ing the community, particular emphasis 
was given to planned recreation centers 
on a neighborhood basis. Idle Hour Park 
is the largest of these, and here, as in the 
other centers, one may find fishing, ten- 
nis, baseball, picnicking and indoor rec- 
reational facilities. 

Residential development also has been 


Of course, a base of this recreational facilities in the community. 


progressive and carefully planned. Hous- 
ing styles range from traditional to very 
modern and prices from medium to high. 
Apartment complexes are numerous. 

Education is a strong point. Schools 
are new or refurbished and offer the most 
advanced educational techniques. Higher 
education completes the picture, either at 
Chattahoochee Valley Community Col- 
lege, a modern two-year state supported 
school, or at Troy State University, 
which offers full four-year degrees. 

Fine public libraries are in several lo- 
cations throughout the city, and more 
than 25 civic clubs offer community in- 
volvement for every interest. 

Recreation in Russell County offers va- 
riety to suit everyone, including fishing 
and boating on the numerous lakes and 
rivers, or hunting for quail, rabbit and 
deer in the many fields and forests. 

Centrally located in the Southeast, the 

county is equidistant from the 

mountains or the coasts of the 

Gulf of Mexico and Florida. 

Phenix City government is 

committed to growth and im- 

provement, and nowhere is 

this commitment more evi- 

dent than in the city’s com- 

munity services. Government 

is by council and city man- 

ager; the five-member coun- 

cil is elected to concurrent 

three-year terms. Located in 

one central complex in down- 

town Phenix City, city gov- 

ernment runs smoothly with 

Y maximum organization and 
efficiency. 

Utilities including water 

¥ and natural gas are run by the 

city, and electricity is provid- 

ed by the Alabama Power 
Company. 

A modern law enforcement 
center at the Municipal Cen- 
ter provides police protec- 
tion, employing a 60-member 
police force with 23 vehicles. 

The city also operates an 
active Civil Defense pro- 
gram. 


The Phenix City local government is credited for developing many 
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Playing by the Book 


by Tom Widlowski 
Austin (Texas) American-Statesman 


“Colleges and universities in Division III place 
highest priority on the overall quality of the edu- 
cational experience... (Athletes) receive the same 
treatment as other students. They have no unique 
privileges in admission, academic advising, 
course selection, grading, living accommo- 
dations or financial aid.” 

—The Division III philosophy, from the “1985-86 
NCAA Manual” 


4 ‘4 elcome to our cozy, little college. 
Let’s see, you want to major in 
chemical engineering. Good 

choice. You'll know your way around the library 

in no time. 

“Oh. You play football. The stadium is down 
that way. Practice is AFTER classes. Good luck.” 

Welcome to Division III football. 

“We are the last truly amateur football in col- 
lege,” says Jim Chapman, coach at Case Western 
Reserve in Cleveland. “Our athletes are here truly 
to get an education, They don’t get scholarships. 
It’s a sacrifice for the kids. I think it’s great. Their 
attitudes are super.” The Division III player loves 
the game — pure and simple. He’s in school to get 
a degree, but he loves to play football. “They kind 
of get their cake and eat it too,” says Chapman, 
whose Spartans were 29-6 heading into the 1986 
season. 

The players don’t enjoy scholarship privileges. 
They get a uniform, pads and a seat on the team 
bus, and not much more. “All we can sell is the 
school’s education,” Chapman says of recruiting. 

It’s small-time sports, no doubt about it. Little 
hype, little glory. But these guys were darn good 
in high school. They play some mean football. 
“The competition and caliber of play is a lot better 
than people think,” Chapman says. “But it’s more 
like high school as far as the time and commit- 
ment. 

“Practice is limited to just a couple hours a day 
to avoid cutting into study time. On the other 
hand, there’s no guarantee classes won’t cut into 
practice time. 

“The academics kind of frustrate the coaching 
staff a little bit,’ says Dale Meggas, the sports 
information director at Case Reserve. ‘“They don’t 
want a lot, but what they don’t want is a kid to 
have a lab at 4 o’clock.” 


But what if he does? “‘He goes. It’s a matter of a 
kid’s priorities,” Meggas says. 

“Usually, the professors are pretty good about 
working it out,” says Steve Rosiek, a linebacker at 
Case Reserve. Neither football nor academics 
plays second fiddle to the other. “We take both 
very seriously here.’ 

Rosiek, who has a 3.5 grade-point average as a 
sophomore pre-med student, might have played 
football and baseball at Purdue, but those plans 
fell apart after Rosiek tore up his knee. “I’m look- 
ing at what’s going to happen to me after four 
years.” Rosiek, like most of his peers, is preparing 
for life as a former football player. He has to. 
Football doesn’t last forever, and the road from 
Division III to the NFL is lightly traveled. 


Unlike their counterparts in Division I, Division III 
coaches such as Case Western’s Jim Chapman often 


must schedule practices around their students’ class 
schedules. 


Division III athletes, like Carnegie-Mellon’s Mike Hensel, take their football 
seriously, but their efforts go largely unnoticed by students and media. 


More than likely, the Division III player was a 
standout in high school. He was the cream of his 
school’s crop, but when the dust settled from the 
recruiting madness, he still was sitting by the 
phone. Time to wake up and smell the coffee. 

“They know football is not going to last for- 
ever,” said Case Reserve captain Mike Ciani. “It’s 
common sense. We're living in reality.” 

“They're students,” explains Bruce Gerson, the 
SID at Carnegie-Mellon in Pittsburgh. “If a stu- 
dent goes to Carnegie-Mellon, he comes for one 
reason and one reason only — to get an education. 
You have to get in on your academic merits.” 

They’re football players, too. Athletes too good 
to bury their spikes and dreams in a closet. Too 
competitive to settle for intramural frolicking. 

“It’s part of their life,’ says Mike Hensel, quar- 
terback at Carnegie-Mellon. ““They’re not ready 
to give up yet. There has to be an opportunity for 
those not good enough to play Division I.” That 
opportunity is at Division III, where the football 
players get to take their sport very seriously with- 
out being consumed by athletic excesses. “Our 
coach was quoted as saying, “We don’t find any- 
body that’s spoiled here, ” says SID Meggas. 

Sometimes they win. “It’s not a win-at-all-cost 
attitude” says Bryan Roessler, a CMU player. 
Roessler is a junior chemical engineering major 
with a 4.0 GPA in his field of study. “‘Everybody 
in the program is committed to winning. If you’re 
going to devote that much time to something, you 
might as well do it right.” 

Sometimes they lose. In any case, it’s back to 
class on Monday. And then to practice. 

“Sometimes — when it’s 32 degrees and rain- 
ing, you figure, why am I out here?”’ Rosiek says. 
“The Division III player, to keep playing, has to 
have a lot of heart.” 

“T think it’s what college sports were meant to 


Ci ee 
“The competition and caliber of play 
is a lot better than people think. But 
it’s more like high school as far as 
the time and commitment.” 

Jim Chapman, head football coach, 


Case Western Reserve. 
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be,” says SID Jim Horvath of DePauw in Green- 
castle, Ind. “It is very refreshing to see kids who 
are well-mannered, who can speak in complete 
sentences and get good grades.” 

The stadiums and crowds are small. The average 
attendance at Division I-A, the biggest of big-time 
football, was 42,040 in 1985: At Division III, the 
turnstiles greeted about 2,000 fans per game. Sat- 
urdays don’t stir the entire student body and de- 
voted alumni into a wild frenzy. 

“The student support is not there,” says Hensel. 
“When you walk to class, or when you walk 
around campus, you're not higher than anyone 
else because you play football.” 

Roessler agreed with his CMU teammate, “At 
this place, if you play football, it’s almost like 
you're a little bit weird.” 

Sometimes, though, something so grand hap- 
pens in Division III that it simply must be shared 
with the general public. While Joe Dudek of little 
Plymouth State in New Hampshire was rushing for 
a division record 1,615 yards and 25 touchdowns 
in 1985, Sports Illustrated hit town with cameras 
flashing and pens poised. 

SI put Dudek on the cover and made him its 
choice for the Heisman Trophy. Despite the glow- 
ing endorsement and his accomplishments, Dudek 
finished ninth in the voting. He wasn’t drafted by 
an NFL team, but the Denver Broncos thought 
enough of him to sign him as a free agent this 
year, 

Dudek realizes he joins a select few — Cincin- 
nati’s Ken Anderson and Atlanta’s Billy ‘*White 
Shoes” Johnson, among others — to make the 


jump from Division III to the pro ranks. “‘When I 


left after my senior year, my coach told me, 
“You've got to do it because you can open doors 
for some of these other guys,”’ Dudek said. 

Perhaps Case Western’s Steve Rosiek explained 
the Division III players’ philosophy of the game 
best when he said, “We have our dreams. That’s 
what keeps us going.” 


Duke’s five basketball seniors enjoyed their graduation just weeks after 
playing for the NCAA championship. They are Jay Bilas, David Hender- 
son, Johnny Dawkins, Mark Alarie and Weldon Williams. 


(continued from page 6) 

is that everybody is tempted by the big-business 
aspect of sports and the pressure from alumni. 
The difficulty is the overall economic philosophy 
of the United States and the fact that athletics is 


big business and gets a lot of press, so a lot of 


people think of it as a fund raiser.” 

But too often, athletics is a fund raiser at the 
expense of the athlete, Mr. Regan said. “Athletics 
departments have to recognize their responsibility 
to student-athletes,” he said. ““They have to re- 
spond to the university and its mission. The fac- 
ulty and administration have to remain in control 
of the athletics department, not coaches and ath- 
letics directors. The bad guys are the deans, vice 
presidents, and other top administrators who have 
given up control to the athletics departments. In 
my mind, they don’t give a damn. If the vice pres- 
idents and dean do their job, we’d have more ath- 
letes graduating. And the job is being a univer- 
sity!” 

At Villanova, with that concept in mind, there is 
a whole support system of academic counseling 
that contributes to the high graduation rates, Mr. 
Regan said. The academic counseling office is in- 
volved in the recruiting of athletes right from the 
beginning, he said, even meeting with recruits be- 
fore a coach has a chance to. 

He added that sometimes it is the academic ad- 
vising office or the admissions office that makes a 
decision not to accept a recruit, based on chances 
of graduating. 

The same sort of influence from the academic 
advising office takes place at Penn State, where 
football coach Joe Paterno has graduated over 90 
percent of his players in 20 years as coach. “Our 
academic counselors do weigh in decisions,” Mr. 
Paterno said, ‘‘and it would take an extraordinary 
reason for me to go against them.” 

He will go to bat for a recruit he thinks is an 
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“Colleges where athletes don’t grad- 
uate have gotten careless, and liter- 
ally give the coach the right to admit 
kids. They are out of whack with the 
right ways.” 

Penn State’s Joe Paterno 


exception, Mr. Paterno said, taking his appeal to 
the president of Penn State, but only with the 
blessing of the admissions office. Then, ““When a 
kid comes for a visit, he understands what he is 
getting into. One of the problems is false expecta- 
tions. They have to understand that once they get 
in the classroom they must produce.” 

But Mr. Paterno said he would be reluctant to 
take chances on any recruit, “unless you have the 
proper support for him. That support is absolutely 
necessary if you have four or five kids whose aca- 
demic backgrounds aren’t so good. If they are be- 
hind the rest of the student body but still have to 
participate in highly competitive sports, you have 
to have someone to help them with remedial work 
and the psychological problems of being behind in 
class. 

“Colleges where athletes don’t graduate have 
gotten careless,” Mr. Paterno said, “and literally 
give the coach the right to admit kids. They are 
out of whack with the right ways. Some are unre- 
alistic as to what support they need to handle stu- 
dents with lower academic potential, but you can 
make academic exemptions as long as you have 
people who have the expertise to give them a 
chance.” 

He added, “You have to have academic advisors 
who help make the decision on whether a kid is 
worth a chance. Some guys say they need a certain 
player to win and end up with more problems than 
positive parts of a program.” 

It is that kind of positive academic counseling 
influence that is needed to increase graduation 
rates for athletes at all colleges, Mr. Lashbrook 
said. “If academic advisors have more clout in 
selecting athletes, then academic advisors are ca- 
pable of helping. There is a balancing act, and all 
of us in athletics can improve graduation rates. If 
academic advisors have more clout in selecting 
athletes, that would improve graduation rates.” 

The present situation of low graduation rates of 
athletes at most colleges will have to change, Mr. 
Lashbrook said, because “society is now demand- 
ing an explanation for graduation rates. Coaches 
are hired to win games. Well, we want to win 
games, but we also want to improve graduation 
rates. Because there are more demands to improve 
graduation rates, we need more monitoring and 
we need to improve the support system.” 

Mr. Corrigan agreed, saying, “‘What all col- 
leges have to do is involve their admissions office 
and counseling office together to decide what is 
the bottom line for their athletes and decide how to 
handle the youngsters from the first day they come 
in. What you will find is that if young people are 
challenged and directed, they will do very well — 
and they will graduate.” 
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NCAA Cracks Down 


On Drugs 


The advice being proclaimed to youth across 
the country is simple, concise and wisely heeded: 
Just say no to drugs. 

The NCAA is sending a similar message to 
young athletes, too, but with a vitally-important 
modification: We'll help you say no to drugs. 

Approved overwhelmingly by member institu- 
tions in January of 1986, the NCAA’s sweeping 
anti-drug campaign is a broadly based collection 
of educational, testing and preventive programs all 
with one common goal in mind: to discourage ath- 
letes from using drugs. 

While the country galvanized its forces to fight 
substance abuse after the tragic deaths of basket- 
ball sensation Len Bias of the University of Mary- 
land and Cleveland Browns’ safety Don Rogers, 
the NCAA has been waging its own war on drugs 
for more than a decade. The latest volley in the 
NCAA’s antidrug campaign, however, is by far its 
most powerful: for the first time ever, it includes 
testing procedures and penalties, and it places stiff 
emphasis on the importance of educating athletes 
about the dangers of drug abuse. 

“We have had an active, ongoing drug-educa- 
tion program since the early 1970s, and we have 
developed and distributed numerous copies of 
drug education booklets, posters and similar mate- 
rials in the past dozen years,’ NCAA Executive 
Director Walter Byers said. ““The NCAA member- 
ship has been cognizant of the problem and began 
taking significant steps to deal with it well before 
the current national attention to the issue.” 

The sudden national spotlight on drugs was fo- 
cused by an unprecedented joint address by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan to the country on network 
TV, warning citizens of the dangers of drug use 
and of the importance of helping both the abuser 
and the person considering using drugs for the 
first time. 

Much of the NCAA’s preventive program focus- 
es on defusing an athlete’s motivation for taking 
drugs. Ursula Walsh, the NCAA’s director of re- 
search and sports medicine, says the program di- 
rectly addresses the mitigating factors which could 
prompt an athlete to try drugs. 

“Our worry is that athletes sometimes feel pres- 
sured into taking drugs,” she said. ““They fear oth- 

er athletes are on drugs — drugs which are per- 
formance-enhancing — and subsequently feel 
pressured into using drugs simply to raise their 
play to an equal level. If we can eliminate that 


fear, we’ve come a long way in reducing the pres- 
sure among our athletes to try drugs.” 

Consequently, Byers said, the program is struc- 
tured to give the athlete the necessary reinforce- 
ment to say no to drugs. 

“Tt is designed to give the necessary support for 
a student-athlete to resist peer pressure to try 
drugs and competitive pressure to use drugs,” 
Byers continued. 

While the educational aspect of the program 
looms as its most far-reaching component, the 
testing portion will no doubt receive the most pub- 
licity, and Byers acknowledges testing is vital to 
the overall success of the program. 

“Education can help, but testing, with appro- 
priate penalties, is essential,” he said. 


“The NCAA membership has been 
cognizant of the problem and began 
taking significant steps to deal with 
it well before the current national at- 
tention to the issue.” 

Walter Byers 


The NCAA will randomly test participants in its 
men’s and women’s championship events and in 
NCAA-sanctioned postseason football contests for 
the presence of banned substances in their urine. 
Specifically, the NCAA has identified the follow- 
ing drugs as outlawed: 

Psychomotor stimulants: Included in this cate- 
gory are drugs such as cocaine and amphetamines, 
which can prevent or delay fatigue, mask pain and 
temporarily increase self-confidence. Besides 
these performance-enhancing effects, the drugs al- 
so have serious physical implications: the masking 
of pain may increase the risk of serious injury, 
while delaying the onset of fatigue has led to heat 
exhaustion and collapse, heat stroke — and death. 

Sympathomimetic amines: Since these drugs 
are often prescribed and are also present in many 
over-the-counter decongestant and asthma medica- 
tions, the NCAA bans only their nontherapeutic 
use by athletes. Specifically, the NCAA allows the 
use of three beta-agonists for the treatment of asth- 
ma, as long as their use is declared by the team 
physician to the NCAA crew chief prior to the 
competition. 

These drugs, because they increase heart rate 
and improve breathing efficiency and a person’s 


Athletes’ urine will be tested in this laboratory in Montreal. 


endurance, are considered to be performance-en- 
hancing when taken in a nontherapeutic manner. 

Central Nervous System Stimulants: Similar 
in impact as sympathomimetic amines, these com- 
pounds may also cause adverse physiological ef- 
fects, such as increased blood pressure, which 
may lead to dehydration, cerebral hemorrhage, 
stroke and cardiac irregularities. 

Anabolic steroids: Probably the most well- 
known of the performance-enhancing drugs, ste- 
roids are used by athletes who believe that large 
doses of the drug will increase muscle mass. How- 
ever, steroids, which are derivatives of the male 
hormone testosterone, have serious side-effects, 
including accelerated baldness and liver and cardi- 
ac disorders. Importantly, the long-term side-ef- 
fects of the drug remain unknowr 

Diuretics: These drugs, which flush the body 
of fluids and prompt quick weight loss, are banned 
from all NCAA sports. Their ban in sports with 
weight requirements is for obvious reasons; the 
overall ban has been instituted. because of the 
drugs’ ability to rid the body of other drugs so that 
their presence cannot be detected. 

Street Drugs: A catch-all collection of drugs 
such as marijuana, cocaine, heroin, crack, and 
amphetamines. Continued use of the drugs may 
lead to respiratory problems, convulsions, impair- 
ment of memory and death. 

Alcohol is banned from championship rifle 
competition, because proper amounts of the drug 
minimize the inherent tremor in shooters’ arms. 


Also banned from rifle competition is the use of 


beta blockers, which slow the heart rate, allowing 
a shot to be fired between heart contractions so the 
arm doesn’t quiver with the heart’s pulsations. 
Testees will be chosen randomly via computer, 
and will be asked to provide the NCAA crew with 
a urine sample, following this detailed procedure: 


After being notified of his selection, the athlete 
selects a beaker which is sealed in a plastic bag, 
and is accompanied by a crew member until the 
athlete provides a urine specimen. Then, the testee 
selects a pair of new specimen bottles, also sealed 
in plastic, and pours approximately two-thirds of 
the sample in the bottle marked “A” and the re- 
maining one-third in the bottle labeled “B”. A 
small portion — about five ml — of the sample 
will remain in the original beaker, to be tested for 
proper specific gravity and acidity. 

Once the specimen has been divided into the 
two bottles, the crew member seals each bottle in 
the presence of the athlete, who then selects a per- 
sonal code number, which is the only form of 
identification on the bottles. 

The specimens are then sent to the testing labo- 
ratories, which analyze only the “A” specimen 
for traces of banned drugs. If such tests are posi- 
tive, the school and the athlete are notified. The 
institution and the athlete then have the option of 
having the ““B’’ specimen tested, and to be present 
at the testing procedure. The analysis of the find- 
ings of the “B” specimen are then considered fi- 
nal. 

If an athlete’s urine specimen tests positive for 
banned substances, that athlete is ineligible for 
postseason competition for a minimum of 90 days 
after the test date. The athlete and the institution 
may then petition the NCAA “to restore eligibility. 
If the same athlete retests positive after being re- 
stored to eligibility, he loses one season of post- 
season eligibility in all sports and is not allowed to 
compete in postseason play at least through the 
next academic year. 


The drug testing program is just a small part of 
the NCAA’s overall drug education effort. The 
NCAA will implement a myriad of drug-preven- 
tion tools, including: 


* videotapes outlining the harmful effects of drug 
and alcohol abuse, which will be made availa- 
ble to all NCAA member schools, as well as to 
high schools; 

Professional Development Seminars, held 

twice yearly, which will be an in-depth look at 

drug education programs in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities; 

a speakers’ bureau to address student-athletes 

on substance abuse and the dangers of gam- 

bling; 

drug education brochures and television spots; 

drug education of more than 60,000 disadvan- 

taged youths through the NCAA’s National 

Youth Sports Program and Youth Education 

through Sports clinics. 

“I firmly believe that this is one of the most 
constructive things that the NCAA can do for in- 
tercollegiate athletics, and, if you will, for the col- 
lege and school community,” Byers said. 
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NCAA Council 
And Executive 
Committee 


The Executive Committee of 14 mem- 
bers, including the president and secre- 
tary-treasurer and the three division vice- 
presidents, administers the Association’s 
fiscal activities and its 77 championship 
events. The five officers are elected by 
the Convention, while the other nine 
members are elected by the Council. 

Council and Executive Committee 
action often is placed before delegates 
who attend the annual Convention. Each 
member institution’s chief executive offi- 
cer designates one individual to cast its 
vote on any legislation adopted by the As- 
sociation. No individual or committee 
has the authority to enact, delete or alter 
legislation without the direction of the 
delegates who meet each January. 

More than 990 colleges and universi- 
ties and related organizations across the 
United States combine to form the Na- 


a The NCAA Council 
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tional Collegiate Athletic Association. 

The NCAA provides a common forum 
for institutions of higher learning to de- 
termine the role of athletics within their 
charters to serve myriad publics and to 
define and protect the integrity of ama- 
teurism for the student-athletes who com- 
pete in these extracurricular activities. 

Committees form the core of the 
NCAA, developing policies that govern 
the Association. Their actions are chan- 
neled to the NCAA Council and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The 46-member Council is responsible 
for establishing and directing the general 
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policy of the Association between Con- 
ventions. Included on the Council are the 
NCAA president and NCAA secretary- 
treasurer, 22 Division I representatives, 
and 11 members each from Divisions II 
and III. All are elected by the Conven- 
tion. Members from each division serve 
on the Divisions I, If and Ill Steering 
Committees, which are Council subcom- 
mittees that consider and act upon mat- 
ters relating only to their divisions. A 
two-thirds vote of the full Council can ov- 
erturn an action by any steering commit- 
tee. 
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Heated Rivalries Cool 
Autumn Afternoons 


by Bill Runge 
Playground Daily News Corp. 


hen the green leaves of summer start 
their turn to golden brown and burnt or- 
ange, there’s football in the air. 

The coming of football season also brings with 
it renewals of rivalries in Division III that have 
provided players and fans alike with some of their 
greatest sports moments. 

There’s something special about football at the 
Division III level. It’s students who want to play 
the game. They allot time from the strict academic 
requirements of the small colleges that make up 
the division to play football. There are no scholar- 
ships; there is very little glamour. 

But, it’s also considered by many as the purest 
of all college football divisions. It matches young 
man against young man. They play for the satis- 
faction, the thrills, the heartaches and the pain. 
There are few rewards and lots of hard work. 

The oldest of the fall clashes between these stu- 
dent-athletes is nestled in the Berkshire Mountains 
of western Massachusetts when Amherst College 
and Williams College put down their books, don 
their shoulder pads and head to the turf for an 
afternoon of physical competition. 

An editorial that appeared in the Amherst Col- 
lege Student in November 1934 most accurately 
describes the meaning of the game. 

“The meeting of two elevens on Pratt Field this 
afternoon will embody the significance beyond the 
sporting sense. Together they finely maintain the 
tradition of small college: in their rivalry is a com- 
munity of spirit typical of their tradition.” 

The rivalry began in 1884 and has continued 
through the years. Williams holds the edge in the 
series by a 52-44-4 count, but Amherst has won 
SIX Consecutive contests. 

When the two teams met this fall, it was the 
10lst meeting of the schools. Only the Harvard- 
Yale rivalry is older and but it’s certainly no more 
competitive. For these two teams, the final game 
of the year is a second season. Throw out the re- 
cords; throw out the stats; throw out everything 
one deems important about football. It’s give-it- 
all-you-have football. The winner has high emo- 
tions; the loser is swamped. There’s no second- 
place in this rivalry. It’s winner takes all. 

Farther west, in the rolling hills of west-central 
Indiana, the oldest continuous football rivalry 


west of the Alleghenies also decides a season for 
Wabash College and DePauw University. 

The two college campuses, located 26 miles 
apart, play for the Monon Bell, an old railroad 
bell donated for the series. 

But they also play for pride and bragging rights 
among Indiana small colleges. 

Over the past 10 years, both teams have been 
prominent in the Division III national rankings, 
but the Wabash-DePauw game also epitomizes 
what Division III football is all about. 

The two teams always meet for the last game of 
the year, and the game switches from Blackstock 
Stadium in Greencastle to Little Giant Stadium in 
Crawfordsville. It is not uncommon for the host 
field to be “adorned” with the letters of the Visi- 


Photos of the first Amherst and Williams teams that 
played in 1884. Second only to Harvard and Yale in 
longevity, Williams holds a 52-44-4 series advantage. 


tor. Most often, it’s burned into the turf field with 
gasoline. Walls have been painted, college presi- 
dents fooled and the prize of the afternoon of foot- 
ball, the Monon Bell, has been the object of nu- 
merous strong-arm robberies. 

The rivalry between the two schools was fea- 
tured in the Sept. 10, 1973, issue of Sports Illus- 
trated. 

You can’t talk football in Indiana without talking 
about Wabash and DePauw. Wabash leads the se- 
ries with a 43-41-8 mark. The Little Giants have 
won the game three of the last four years and were 
able to get an edge on DePauw during the coach- 
ing tenure of Stan Parrish, now head coach at Kan- 
sas State. 

During Parrish’s tenure (1978-82), the Little Gi- 
ants went 42-3-1 over five years. In 1977, Parrish 
was an assistant for Frank Navarro, who took the 
Little Giants to the Division III national champi- 
onship game against Widener College. The victo- 
ry that sealed Wabash’s championship drive was a 
30-6 victory over DePauw to give the team a 9-1 
season mark. 

One of the highlights of “*Monon Bell Week” is 
an annual stag for alumni of both schools. Staged 
annually in an Indianapolis hotel, speakers, presi- 
dents and coaches of the two schools trade barbs 
over dinner and spirits. Parentages are questioned, 
lies told and spirits lifted for the upcoming battle 
on the gridiron. 

It has been rumored that the stag is held on 
Thursday night to allow the graduates to recover 
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Like most heated rivalries, season records are thrown by the wayside when DePauw and Wabash meet for the “Monon Bell.” 


before Saturday’s clash. 

Another one of the great rivalries that exists in 
Division III football is staged in Ohio between 
Baldwin-Wallace and Wittenberg. 

Although this rivalry is fairly new, the impor- 
tance of this clash is evident in the records of the 
Ohio Athletic Conference. 

Twelve of the last 15 football titles for the OAC 
have been won by B-W or Wittenberg. 

In the 1978 season, the two teams tied during 
the regular season 17-17. They met again that year 
in the Division III national championship game. 
The Yellow Jackets came away with a 24-10 victo- 
ry to claim the title. 

In 1986, Baldwin-Wallace edged Wittenberg 18- 
16 to bring the series record to 18-15-1 in favor of 
the Tigers. 

It almost seems ironic that Baldwin-Wallace and 
Wabash College, both involved in long-term rival- 
ries, started a football series between themselves 
in 1986. The Little Giants won that game 20-18. 

There are certainly other football rivalries in Di- 
vision III that will continue to provide the fan with 
the great afternoons on the gridiron. Perhaps the 
crowning glory of these rivalries is the commara- 
derie that exists between the players and fans once 
the final gun has sounded and the game is over. 

It’s a credit to the way these teams play and a 
credit to the platform of Division III football — 
student athletes taking a break from the books on a 
Saturday afternoon for a competition of mind, 
body and spirit. 


The NCAA—Common Ground 


of College Athletics 


By David Housel, Sports Information Director, Auburn University 


What is the NCAA? 

The question could be answered simply 
by saying “National Collegiate Athletic 
Association,” but in reality the NCAA is 
much more than four words beginning with 
the letters N-C-A-A. 

It is also much more than a staff working 
in Mission, Kansas, on administrative de- 
tails of America’s intercollegiate athletics 
programs. 

To say that the NCAA is a staff or a 
group of people is to misunderstand not 
only what the NCAA is, but what its goals 
and objectives are. It is to misunderstand its 
very reason for being. 

In reality, the NCAA is composed of 
nearly 1,000 colleges and universities across 
the United States. The NCAA, in its truest 
sense, is every member institution working 
together for the common good of all. It is 
democracy in action. All rules, all policies, 
all procedures, even the directions and goals 
of the NCAA are determined by the colleges 
and universities working and voting to- 
gether in a common body. 

Working together, these institutions of 
higher learning provide America’s young 
athletes with an opportunity to “be as good 
as they can be” in the classroom and in the 
athletics arena. 

Today’s college athlete is a student first 
and an athlete second, a student-athlete. 
Through their common association of 
NCAA membership, our nation’s colleges 
and universities work to ensure the acade- 
mic integrity of all their programs. 

As with any organization made up of in- 
dividuals or member institutions, the re- 
quirements in any given area, be it academic 
or enforcement, are continually changing in 
response to the desires of the membership, 
but the goal is always the same —a sound 
mind, a sound body, a spirit that is unafraid 
and a clean sports program that develops 
those qualities individually, institutionally 

and nationally. 

Perhaps no area of the NCAA comes un- 
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der more inspection than the enforcement 
program. Yet, even there, the NCAA is re- 
sponsive to the needs and concerns of the 
individual institutions working together for 
what they perceive to be the common good. 
The colleges and universities make the rules. 
The NCAA staff, working under the direc- 
tion of the colleges and universities, enforce 
the rules. 

When a school runs afoul of the “NCAA 
rules,” it had best remember the now infa- 
mous words of the cartoon character Pogo, 
“We have met the enemy and he is us. .”” 

Just as integrity is the key to an academic 
program, it also is vital to healthy competi- 
tion between NCAA member institutions. 
The colleges and universities seek to create 
an atmosphere in which all institutions have 
an equal chance to recruit America’s out- 
standing student-athletes. It is then up to 
member schools to help the individual stu- 
dent-athletes be as good as they can be, 
both in the classrogm and in their athletic 
endeavors. 

For all of the attention it receives, the en- 
forcement program is but one small part of 
the NCAA's total concern. The NCAA ad- 
ministers 74 championships in three divi- 
sions in 21 sports. More than 15,000 men 
and women student-athletes compete annu- 
ally in these events, designed to determine 
the national champion. 

The NCAA also sponsors one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost honors programs, which is de- 
signed to recognize yesterday’s and today’s 
top athletes and the contributions of inter- 
collegiate athletics as a whole to the country 
and society. 

It has been said, and rightfully so, that 
sport is but a microcosm of society. Never 
before has it been more true, for sport and 
for the NCAA. 

However, the goal of the NCAA is still 
the same — America’s colleges and universi- 
ties working together for the common good 
of higher education, and the young men and 
women who study and compete for NCAA 

aember institutions, 
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State College 


In only its 14th year in existence, the 
Salisbury State football team makes its 
first trip to the Stagg Bowl this afternoon. 
The Sea Gulls earned the trip by defeat- 
ing Ithaca 44-40 last week in one of the 
most exciting games in Division III play- 
off history. 

Halfback Mike Coppa ran for a Divi- 
sion III playoff record 271 yards and six 
touchdowns in the come from behind vic- 
tory. Trailing 40-31 midway through the 
fourth quarter, Coppa scored his fifth TD 
on a one-yard run with seven minutes re- 
maining and added the game winning 
score on a 21-yard jaunt with 47 seconds 
in the game. 

If ever a team came into the Stagg 
Bowl on a roll, it’s the Sea Gulls. Coach 
Mike McGlinchey’s crew has averaged 40 
points in their last six games. The Gulls 
rely heavily on their ground attack, but 
are also effective in the air. Last week 
they combined for 561 yards of total of- 
fense at Ithaca. 

The heart of the ground attack is Cop- 
pa. The 5-10, 190-pound junior has 1,764 
yards, on 232 carries, for a 7.6 average. 
His 22 touchdowns are a SSC record. 
Backfield mates Donald Washington (664 
yards) and Frank Oliver (611 yards) also 
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run well. 

Junior quarterback Kevin White had 
his most impressive performance of the 
season last week. He completed 21 of 35 
passes for 243 yards with no intercep- 
tions and one TD. For the season, he 
completed 56 percent of his 230 passes 
for 1,361 yards. 

White’s favorite target, split end Chris 


Thomas E. Bellavance 
President 
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Holston, has 58 catches for 907 yards. 
After Holston, only freshman Kevin Ro- 
berts caught as many as 20 passes. 

The underrated Sea Gull defense al- 
lowed opponents only an average of 10.2 
points a game during the regular season. 


Sea Gull Results 
(13-0) 


C.W. Post 

at Ferrum 

at Frostburg State 
at Univ. of DC 
Glassboro State 
at Buffalo State 
Montclair State 
at Ramapo 
Wesley 
Mercyhurst 

at Emory & Henry* 
at Susquehanna* 
at Ithaca* 
*NCAA Playoffs 
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In last week’s win, they recovered a fum- 
ble and intercepted a pass in the last three 
minutes to insure the trip to Phenix City. 

Senior defensive end Tom Kress leads 
the team with 104 tackles and eight quar- 
terback sacks. Linebacker Chris Rawl- 
ings is second with 77 tackles and was 
credited with 20 against Ithaca. 

The Sea Gull secondary intercepted 28 
passes with safety John Baugher leading 
with six and cornerback Rob Wagner 
picking off five. 

Junior Bill Maurer handles the kicking 
chores. He converted eight of 12 field 
goal attempts and is second in Gull scor- 
ing with 82 points. As a punter he aver- 
ages 40 yards per kick. 
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Mike McGlinchey 
Head Coach 


Head Coach 
Mike McGlinchey 


Mike McGlinchey has been with the 
Sea Gulls since their inception in 1972. 
After serving in various assistant roles, 
he was handed the head coaching reins 
following the 1981 season. 

In five years he compiled an impressive 
44-10-1 record and has the team in the 
playoffs for the third consecutive year. 

A three letter winner at the University 
of Delaware in football, baseball and 
wrestling, he brought the Delaware Wing 
“T” offense to Salisbury and has made 
several modifications to it over the years 
to better suit the program. Over the past 
few years the Gulls’ offense has been 


among the scoring leaders in Division 
Ill. 


. Name 


Bill Maurer 
Anthony Queen 
Ruben Stevenson 
Chris Holston 
Ricky Malone 
Kevin White 
Steve Chandlee 
Earl Hoffman 
Craig Seifert 
Kevin Roberts 
Walter Hughes 
Mike Lacinski 
Jerry Short 
Lionel Makell 
John Baugher 
Donald Washington 
Chris Johnson 
Steve Robb 
George Geise 
Mike Coppa 
Frank Oliver 
Chris Snyder 
Rob Wagner 
Exys Jones 
Randy Smith 
Eddie Sedler 
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1986 Salisbury State Sea Gulls — Row 1: Chandlee, Johnson, Elliott, Stevenson, Vorhees, Maurer, Lacinski, Hughes and Doutt. Row 2: 
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Hometown 
California 
Pomfret 
Chester, Pa. 
Gaithersburg 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Marlboro 
Bladenburg 
Endwell, N.Y. 
Capitol Heights 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Middletown, Del. 
Leonardtown 
Galesville 
Baltimore 
Washington, D.C. 
Upper Marlboro 
Huntington 
Pasadena 

Silver Spring 
Kensington 
Potomac 
Ventnor, N.J. 
Churchton 
Enola, Pa. 
Reisterstown 


. Name 


Richard Bare 
Keith Rawlings 
Brent Wihelm 
Charles Christian 
Dave Otlowski 
Todd Sanders 
Jeff Cranford 
Tom Elliott 

Rick Doutt 

Jeff Braxton 
Tony DeLuca 
Gary Dardzinski 
George Bethard 
Pat Richards 
Wes Schaeffer 
Joe Misero 
Chris Eberhardt 
Mike DiLeonardo 
Mike Vorhees 
Martin Higgins 
Duncan MacLean 
Tom Kress 

Paul Green 

Mike Burton 
Shane Hughes 
Gary Stastny 
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Wt. 
195 
200 
195 
250 
205 
208 
215 
200 


225 
230 
215 
235 
230 
235 
245 
225 
215 
170 
180 
210 
195 
225 
230 
225 
215 
240 


Class 
So. 


Hometown 
Baltimore 
Ablington 

White Plains 
Bethesda 
Newark, Del. 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 
Tracy's Landing 
Delmar, Del. 
LaPlata 

New Castle, Del. 
Wheaton 
Manlius, N.Y. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Bel Air 

Seaford, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Severna Pk, Mich. 
Yorktown, N.Y. 
Waldorf 
Hagerstown 
Bowie 

Herndon, Va. 
Rockville 
Chestertown 
Taneytown 
Aberdeen 


Braxton, Sedler, Bethard, Stastny, Higgins, Robb, Jones, Richards and Cranford. Row 3: Rawlings, Bare, Misero, Malone, Dardzinski, 
DeLuca, Schaeffer and Sanders. Row 4: Wihelm, Smith, Coppa, Holston, DiLeonardo, MacLean, White and Hoffman. Row 5: Wagner, 
Christian, Kress, Green, Roberts, Short and Otlowski. Row 6: Eberhardt, Snyder, Queen, Washington, Makell, Hughes and Baugher. Row 7: 
Foster, Slaughter, Jarmon, Oliver and Coach McGlinchey. Row 8: G. Colliton, Nemith, K. Colliton, Miller and Disbennett. 
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Dynasty — a word often overused in 
sports, but one that describes Augus- 
tana’s dominance in Division III football 
perfectly. The Vikings play today in their 
fifth consecutive Stagg Bowl. They are 
three-time defending national champions 
and currently ride a 48-game unbeaten 
streak into Phenix City. 

Winners of 71 of its last 74 games, 
Augustana boasts 13 seniors who have 
never lost in their four years. The last 
time the Vikings lost a regular season 
game was on October 18, 1980 to North 
Central 24-16. Their last loss, a 14-0 de- 
feat to West Georgia, was in the 1982 
Stagg Bowl. 

In 1985 Coach Bob Reade’s defense led 
the nation in rushing defense (45 yards 
per game) and scoring defense (6.1 
points per game), unbelievably the 1986 
team beat those numbers! This year the 
defense allowed only 20.3 yards per 
game (0.6 yards per carry) and 5.8 points 
a game. 

Two-time all-America, Lynn Thomsen 
leads the Viking defense from his defen- 
sive tackle position. At 6-2, 248 and 
blessed with outstanding quickness, 
Thomsen almost always controls two or 
three men on the line of scrimmage. Mid- 
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dle guard Brian King brings additional 
firepower to the front wall. One of the 
most intense players on the team, oppos- 
ing centers have been little match for 
King all year. 

Patrolling the Viking secondary are 
four ball hawks who combined for 28 in- 
terceptions. Free safety Mike Gray leads 
the team with ll. Cornerbacks Kevin 


Thomas Tredway 
President 


John Farwell 
Athletics Director 


Cmiel and Troy Westerman have seven 
and four interceptions, respectively, 
while strong safety Dave Torri has re- 
turned two of his six interceptions for 
scores. 

Coach Reade employs a Wing “T” 


Viking Results 
(11-0-1) 


at Elmhurst 
North Park 

at Carroll 
Wheaton 

Illinois Wesleyan 
Carthage 

at Millikin 
North Central 
MacMurray 
Hope* 

at Mount Union* 
Concordia* 
*NCAA Playoffs 
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Augustana 


rushing attack with blocking schemes 
similar to the Wishbone. The results are 
usually devastating. The Vikings average 
nearly 280 yards a game rushing. Brad 
Price leads the squad with 1,049 yards, 
on 184 carries, and 14 touchdowns. 
Wingbacks Bob Guerrieri and Dennis 
Fraikes have combined for over 1,000 
yards. 

Junior quarterback Greg Wallace sel- 
dom throws, completing only 23 passes 
all year, but he averaged over 22 yards 
per completion. 

The interior offensive line is young. 
Juniors Randy Weidner and Ted Bond are 
the elder statesmen among the starters. 
Strong and quick, the line averages 6-3, 
230 pounds. 

Special teams are another weapon the 
Vikings arsenal. Senior Brad Price aver- 
aged nearly 13 yards per punt return and 
39 yards on kick returns. Troy Wester- 
man returned the opening kickoff in last 


week’s 41-7 romp over Concordia 85 
yards for a TD. 


Bob Reade 
Head Coach 


Head Coach Bob Reade 


During Coach Reade’s eight years at 
Augustana, he has compiled a 80-8-1 
mark for a winning percentage of .904, 
making him the winningest coach in 
NCAA Division III. 

Reade has won numerous coach of the 
year honors on the state and national lev- 
els. A total of 13 players have earned first 
team NCAA Division III All-America 
honors under his direction. 
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i — Row 1: Lovdahl, Martinez, Westerman, Gray, Cmiel, Bednar, McCormick, Guerrieri, Price, King, Kreiter, 
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Maleg, Sines, Brown, Kackert, Rittgers, Farwell, Unruh, Schmulbach, Davis, Boblett, Riccio and Coach Reade. 
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| The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association 


Serving College Athletics ° 
| Services 
| The National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 

tion: 


¢ Maintains a central clearinghouse and 
counseling agency in the field of college 
athletics administration. 

Enacts legislation to deal with athletics 
problems when they spread across regional 
lines and member institutions conclude 
that national action is needed. 

Provides financial and other assistance to 
various groups interested in the promotion 
and advancement of intercollegiate activi- 
ties. 

Represents the colleges in legislative and 
regulatory matters on the state and Federal 
levels, covering topics such as Federal 
taxes affecting college athletics, antibri- 
bery and gambling laws, television, inter- 
national competition, and Federal aid to 
education affecting sports and physical 
education. 


NGAA 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


: 
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Provides film/television production. The 
NCAA annually produces special programs 
for television and National Collegiate 
Championships highlights films. The 
NCAA also produces television coverage 
of NCAA championships not carried by a 
national television or cable network and 
provides a library of films containing more 
than 100 titles. The NCAA oversees the 
NCAA Television News Service, which 
supplies television and cable networks with 
material to increase NCAA sports and 
championships exposure. 

Sanctions postseason competition and 
certifies noncollegiate contests to protect 
the interests of its members and their 
student-athletes. 

Compiles and distributes official statistics 
for intercollegiate football, basketball, 
baseball and softball. 

Promotes its championship events and all 
intercollegiate athletics through planned 
activities of its national office; conducts 
general public relations in behalf of the 
Association and its members; publishes 


1963 


The NCAA News and dozens of other 
publications to advise its members and 
other interested parties of events and infor- 
mation important to intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. 

¢ Establishes committees to draw and inter- 
pret playing rules in 14 sports. 


Serving Higher Education 


Purposes 
The purposes of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association include these: 


¢ To uphold the principle of institutional 
control of, and responsibility for, all inter- 
collegiate athletics in conformity with the 
Association’s constitution and bylaws. 

¢ To serve as an overall national discussion, 

legislative and administrative body for the 

universities and colleges of the United 

States in matters of intercollegiate athlet- 

ics. 

To legislate upon any subject of general 

concern to the membership in the adminis- 

tration of intercollegiate athletics. 
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© To encourage the adoption by its constitu- 
ent members of eligibility rules in compli- 
ance with satisfactory standards of scholar- 
ship, amateur standing and good 
sportsmanship. 

To establish and supervise regional and 
national collegiate athletics contests under 
the auspices of the Association and estab- 
lish rules of eligibility therefor. 

To formulate, copyright and publish rules 
of play for collegiate sports. 

To preserve collegiate athletics records. 
To otherwise assist member institutions as 
requested in the furtherance of their inter- 
collegiate athletics programs. 
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Augustana Vikings 
Get Hat Trick 


by Dave Wrath, Augustana Sports Information Director 


ead coach Bob Reade didn’t talk about it 
He but when the final gun sounded end- 

ing the 1985 Amos Alonzo Stagg Bowl in 
Phenix City, Ala., one had the feeling that the 
veteran coach had erased a bitter memory. 

The Vikings won their third straight NCAA Di- 
vision III national championship with a 20-7 dis- 
manteling of Ithaca College and with it destroyed 
the bitter recollection of what happened the last 
time Augustana played for a national title on the 
Phenix City Memorial Stadium field. 

For it was on that same turf, on December 4, 
1982, that Augustanta had lost a hard-fought game 
to West Georgia by a score of 14-0. 

From that time the Vikings played perfect foot- 
ball, winning national titles in 1983 with a 21-17 
victory over Union, in 1984 with an easy 21-12 
win over Central and finally, in 1985 it all came 
full circle with a decision over the Bombers of 
Ithaca. 

The 1983 and 1984 titles were won in Kings Is- 
land, Ohio, on Galbreath Field at the site of the 
College Football Hall of Fame. 

But in 1985 the Vikings came back to the south 
to finish the job they couldn’t quite get done in 
1982. 

“We came down here to reclaim something we 


lost,” said Reade. “It wasn’t revenge or anything 
like that, we just wanted to finish the job.” 

The Vikings did more than finish the job, they 
wrote a page in the record books for themselves. 
No team in college football history ever won three 
consecutive national championships before, until 
Augustana accomplished the feat on a cold but 
sunny day in Alabama. 

“The first one was probably more exciting,” 
said Augustanta’s leading rusher Brad Price. ‘‘But 
this time, we put ourselves in the history books.” 

It wasn’t easy, however. 

Things looked bleak for Augustana on Saturday, 
September 28, at McCully Field on the campus of 
Wheaton College when junior quarterback Kirk 
Bednar went down with a season-ending knee in- 
jury early in a 26-14 win. 

Bednar, a heady left hander, had quarterbacked 
the Vikings to the 1984 championship as a sopho- 
more and his absence left a void that created 
doubts among even the most ardent Augustana fol- 
lowers. 

But Reade isn’t one to push the panic button and 
he calmly got his team ready for the rest of the 
season. 

Into the breach stepped sophomore Greg Wal- 
lace. Wallace had not even gone out for the team 


“We came down here 
to reclaim some- 
thing we lost,” said 
Reade. “It wasn’t re- 
venge or anything 
like that, we just 
wanted to finish the 
job.” 

Bob Reade, head coach, 
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Augustana head coach Bob 
Reade and quarterback 
Greg Wallace discuss 
strategy during 21-14 
quarterfinal win over Mt. 
Cnion. 


as a freshman and now was faced with the monu- 
mental task of leading a team that was ranked 
number one in the nation. 

Instead of buckling under pressure, Wallace 
looked it right in the eye and the Viking offense 
went on without missing a beat. 

After beating Illinois Wesleyan 30-7 and Car- 
thage 38-8, Wallace got his first real test as a 
starter during an October 19 Homecoming date 
with unbeaten Millikin. 

One year earlier Augustana beat the Big Blue 
19-16 in a rain-soaked struggle in Decatur, Ill. In 
1985 Millikin was out for revenge, but with condi- 
tions similar to the previous year’s game, the Vi- 
kings prevailed 9-3 and Wallace threw a touch- 
down pass to Eric Welgat for the game’s deciding 
points. 

With that hurdle out of the way Augustana went 
on to record its fifth straight 9-0 regular season 
and its fifth straight College Conference of Illinois 
and Wisconsin football title. 

Into the playoffs the Vikings headed and in the 
first round the victim was Albion by a score of 26- 
10. In the second round, the late November mid- 
western weather reared its ugly head and the Vi- 
kings hosted Mount Union on a weekend when the 
area was hit by one of the worst early winter 
storms on record. 

A hard-fought game saw several Vikings regu- 


lars exit the game, but it was one who came off 


the bench who provided Augustana with the spark 
it needed. 

Halfback Brad Price had a painful hip injury 
suffered against Albion and it was not known 
whether he would play. But when his backup, 
Kirk Sanders, went out with a dislocated shoulder, 
Price asserted himself. 


Augustana running back Brad Price (with ball) led the Vikings in rushing for the second year in a row with 1,086 yards in 1985. It was 
Price’s second consecutive 1,000 yard season. 


With Mount Union holding a 14-7 lead late in 
the third quarter, Price banged over from one yard 
out and Matt Krull’s extra point tied the game. 

After free safety Mike Gray intercepted a pass 
from the Purple Raiders outstanding quarterback 
Scott Woolf, the stage was set for some Viking 
magic. 

On first down Price picked up*three yards and 
on second down he worked his way free in the 
Mount Union secondary. Wallace found him all 
alone on the left sideline. Price used his _all- 
America sprinter’s speed to complete the 53-yard 
scoring play and the Vikings held on for the 21-14 
victory. 

In the semifinal the Vikings were hampered by a 
soggy turf at the Rock Island Public Schools Sta- 
dium. They struggled to a 14-7 win over Central to 
qualify for the Stagg Bowl for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. 

Against Ithaca it was too much Price and too 
much Augustana defense. The former picked up 
124 yards rushing en route to the win. 

For the Vikings the championship season gave 
them their third straight unbeaten record. The 
1983 and 1984 teams were 12-0 while the 1985 
unit went 13-0. 

After the season was over Reade earned his 
third straight national Kodak Coach of the Year 
award from the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation. 

After the win over Ithaca several Viking fol- 
lowers held up signs proclaiming — “Change the 
name to the AuguSTAGGna Bowl.” 

For Augustana coach Bob Reade, however, he 
was just happy to pick up what he and his team 
had lost in 1982, a national championship trophy. 


Former Athletes Speak Out from 
President’s chair 


ajor college athletics, in for an- 
other 12 million-mile checkup, 
have men of letters tinkering 


with what makes the great machine run. 
They are adjusting spark plugs and in- 
specting emissions. They want to know a 
lot more about the front bumper and the 
brakes and whether the seat belts work. 

College presidents who once were stu- 
dent-athletes supposedly have a clear un- 
derstanding of what happened to good, 
old fun’n games. They were all alive 
when college sports bloomed into really 
big business. 

These presidents seem more interested, 
more aware and more anxious than ever 
before to get a grip on proceedings. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean a hammerlock 
or strangle-hold. 

Contrary to what you may have heard, 
all is not negative in college sports. Pres- 
idents who played still see great value in 
athletics. Players, they say, almost always 
benefit from discipline and the experi- 
ence of teamwork. Teams give communi- 
ties cohesiveness. Fans have reason to 
rally. Cities, even states, cash in rewards 
from crowds. 

“College athletics are very beneficial 
to universities, students, alumni and 
communities,’ says McNeese State Presi- 
dent Jack V. Doland, who played colle- 
giate football at Tulane. “It is much more 
fun to work around an institution that is 
involved in athletics.” 

Schools still use sports as a billboard to 
the outside world and sometimes as bait 
to lure financial support. 

Yes, presidents have noticed a few 
problems in Division I. In an enthusiastic 
response to a Scripps-Howard News 
Service questionnaire, chief operating of- 
ficers of colleges and universities, large 
and small, shouted back that the tail is 
trying to wag the dog. 

Have colleges really lost sight of their 
mission to educate? Have they turned to 
show biz to get their share of fame and 
television millions? 

“Television exposure is a major differ- 
ence in college athletics from the days 
when I played football at Tulane,’ Do- 
land adds. ‘*We tend to give in to the 
principal of the television dollar more to- 
day than in the past. We adjust entirely 


by Marvin West 
Scripps-Howard News Service 
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Jack Doland played college football at Tu- 
lane, and is now president of McNeese State 
University. 


too much just to gain television expo- 
sure. 

Is there too much publicity, too much 
emphasis on winning, too much heat for 
the health and happiness of all con- 
cerned? 

Do otherwise honorable adults really 
want to win in sports at any cost? Aren’t 
so-called institutions of higher learning 
scarred something awful when their rep- 
resentatives are caught cheating? Is big- 
time athletics really off the track? 

Well, some of the presidents, former 
players, mind you, say yes to all the 
above. But, it is not a yes with quivering 
resignation. Almost all have hope that ad- 
justments will improve the product. 
There are many plans, but few are new. 

A surprising number of presidents, if 
they had it their way, would abolish ath- 
letic scholarships. That might save 
money but nobody explained how it 
would ease recruiting pressures. 

Several presidents have discovered the 
evils of freshman participation. They 
have decided a beginning college student 
would be better off learning the mysteries 
of the library instead of trying to learn to 
read opponents’ tendencies. 


Many school leaders say cur- 
rent requirements are only a 
modest step in the right direc- 
tion, that it is not unreasona- 
ble to expect players in school 
colors to be genuine students 
in school. 


Some presidents suggest shorter sea- 
sons, fewer games and fewer coaches. 
They want no more underwater basket 
weaving courses. They want athletes pur- 
suing degrees. They want academic in- 
tegrity. 

There is widespread presidential sup- 
port for the intent (if not immediate ef- 
fect) of Proposition 48 (NCAA Bylaw 5- 
1-(j)). Many school leaders say current 
requirements are only a modest step in 
the right direction, that it is not unreason- 
able to expect players in school colors to 
be genuine students in school. There are 
cheers for the NCAA to hold the line, to 
not water down opening eligibility re- 
quirements. 

“Proposition 48 was a good move to 
get more decent students involved with 
college athletics?’ Doland continues. “I 
really believe the NCAA Presidents 
Commission is on the right track to keep- 
ing college athletics on a high ethical 
plane.” 

Dozens of presidential responses were 
warmed by memories of playing days. 
Alas, most were from Division II or III 
institutions. 

F. Kent Wyatt of Delta State played 
football, basketball and tennis there in 
the 1950s. He credits academics with an 
important developmental role in leader- 
ship and academics. 

Eamon M. Kelly of Tulane played foot- 
ball and squash at Fordham. Dr. Kelly 
knows about problems but sees athletics 
as an important aspect of the college ex- 
perience. 

Peter Likins of Lehigh was wrestling 
captain at Stanford. He says days on the 
mat were a critical formative experience 
and that he wants others to have the same 
opportunity. 

Charles J. Ping, Ohio University presi- 
dent, participated in varsity football, bas- 
ketball and baseball. He was also a 
coach. 

“As a player, coach and spectator, I 
have found sports a source of excitement 
and pleasure,’ Ping says. “My life is 
richer because of athletics, but I am trou- 
bled by the stories of abuse, deceit and 
exploitation. What makes these accounts 
troublesome is the solid evidence on 
which they are based.” 


Every day, thousands of college 
athletes strive for excellence on fields 
and courts of many sports. Behind 
each individual and team lies an untold 
story, that quite often stretches far 
beyond the athletic spectrum. 

Every Saturday and Sunday, College 
Sports USA, a tightly-paced radio 
series, depicts those stories, 
highlighting the intriguing personalities, 
human interest stories and timely 
issues that confront the world of 
college athletics. 

Heard each weekend over the CBS 
Radio Network, College Sports USA is 
produced for the NCAA by Host 
Communications, Inc. and is narrated 
by veteran sportscaster Cawood 
Ledford. 

Devoted entirely to the college sports 
scene, College Sports USA takes 
listeners behind the scenes to depict 
the efforts and emotions, rather than 


HOST COMMUNICATIONS , 


This is... 


simply the scores. Whether it’s a 
one-handed pitching ace in Michigan, 
a rule change in Kansas or a Quack 
Attack in Oregon, CS-USA brings the 
story to you. 

In the past, CS-USA listeners have 
been previewed on bowl games and 
tournament contests and introduced to 
Heisman hopefuls. A trip to the College 
World Series gave CS-USA listeners a 
fan-in-the-stands view of the collegiate 
baseball championship. College Sports 
USA also told the inspiring story of 
Rob Muzzio, a decathlete from George 
Mason University, who captured two 
NCAA decathlon championships 
despite a relentless case of asthma. 
So if you haven’t tuned into the 
nation’s most imaginitive, entertaining 
and enlightening college radio show, 
you’re invited to do so...this weekend 
and every weekend on the CBS Radio 
Network. 


KCBS RADIO NETWORK 


Ask coach Thompson. 

More than 14,000 college presidents, athletics directors, 
sports information directors and coaches take a timeout 
each week to read The NCAA News. Why? Because The 
NCAA News is the only national newspaper that covers the 


entire spectrum of college athletics. 

Administrators read it because. ..as the NCAA's official 
publication, the News covers the business of college 
athletics week after week. 

Sports information directors read it because. ..the News 
features season and championships previews, along with 
complete championship coverage. The News also carries 
weckly updated statistics in football and basketball through- 
out the fall and winter. 

Coaches read it because...they can get both business 
facts and sports news, along with a potpourri of other 
interesting items 

Every week the leaders in college athletics take time to 
read The NCAA News. People like Georgetown basketball 
coach John Thompson: “You never know when they may 
explain what a Hoya really 1s.” 
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If you are a college sports fan, you will want to read it 
because there is no other national publication devoted to 
collegiate athletics. You get 46 issues for only $20, less than 
45 cents per issue. Order now by sending the coupon below 
to: 

The NCAA News 
P.O. Box 1906 

Dept. CP 

Mission, Kansas 66201 


rHE NCAA NEWS SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Please send subscriptions to The NCAA News ($20 each) 


I have enclosed a check or money order for —________ to cover 
the cost of the subscriptions 


Name 


Address 


City . State Zip ag ceaitie 


The Youth Education through 
Sports (YES) Program has been estab- 
lished to provide expert instruction in 
selected sports skills to youth 
in a variety of 
communities 
In addition, 
these clinics 
provide enrich- 
ment sessions 
to enhance 
the students’ 
knowledge in 
academic sub- 
jects and education on substance 
abuse. These topics specifically are 
targeted to students from elementary 
through high-school age 


During the 1985-86 pilot year, it was 
obvious that 
collegiate 
coaches 
shared the 
NCAA enthus! 
asm for these 
goals. This 
created an en 
joyable 
learning 


it ma 


environment and maximized sports 
skill develop- ~ 
ment, along 
with challeng- 
ing the partici- 
pants to reach 
a higher level 
of athletic po 
tential 
Enrichment 
sessions fo- 
cus attention 
on current sub 
stance abuse 
and academic 
issues. The 
concept of self i 
discipline is reinforced by featured 
speakers who share valuable experi 
ences with the participants. Written 


explanations of substance abuse 
terms, NCAA drug-testing regulations 
and instructional information on 

sports skills 
are provided in 
handouts to all 
participants 


Families of 
the partici 
pants and lo 
cal coaches 
are encour 
aged to at 
tend 

The 1986-87 clinic schedule will fo 
cus on several championship sites in 
the following sports: soccer, field hockey 
volleyball, gymnastics, swimming 
and diving 
basketball 
wrestling 
baseball 
tennis, and 
track and 
field 


YOUTH EDUCATION THROUGH SPORTS 


For more information, contact the NCAA at (913) 384-3220 


1985-86 NCAA 
team champions 


FALL 1985 


Cross Country, Men’s: Division | — 
Wisconsin; Division IJ — South Dakota 
State; Division II] — Luther College. 

Cross County, Women’s: Division I 
— Wisconsin; Division II — Cal Poly- 
SLO; Division II] — Franklin and Mar- 
shall. 

Field Hockey: Division I — Connecti- 
cut; Division III — Trenton State. 

Football: Division I-AA — Georgia 
Southern; Division IT — North Dakota 
State; Division I/] — Augustana (IIl.). 


Soccer, Men’s: Division I — UCLA; 
Division II — Seattle Pacific; Division 
III — North Carolina-Greensboro 

Soccer, Women’s: Champion — 
George Mason. 


Volleyball, Women’s: Division I — Pa- 
cific; Division IJ — Portland State; Divi- 
sion II] — Elmhurst. 

Water polo, Men’s: Champion — 
Stanford. 


WINTER 1986 


Basketball, Men’s: Division J — Lou- 
isville; Division IJ — Sacred Heart; Divi- 
sion III — Potsdam State. 

Basketball, Women’s: Division I — 
Texas; Division II — Cal Poly-Pomona; 
Division III — Salem State. 

Fencing, Men’s: Champion — Notre 
Dame. 

Fencing, Women’s: Champion — 
Pennsylvania. 

Gymnastics, Men’s: Champion — Ar- 
izona State. 


THE FIN 


Gymnastics, Women’s: Division I — 
Utah; Division II — Seattle Pacific. 

Ice Hockey, Men’s: Division I — 
Michigan State; Division II] — Bemidji 
State. 

Rifle, Men’s and Women’s: Champi- 
on — West Virginia. 

Skiing, Men’s and Women’s: Cham- 
pion — Utah. 

Swimming and Diving, Men’s: Divi- 
sion I — Stanford; Division IT — Cal 
State Bakersfield; Division III] — Kenyon. 

Swimming and Diving, Women’s: Di- 
vision I — Texas; Division II — Clarion; 
Division III — Kenyon. 

Indoor Track, Men’s: Division I — 
Arkansas; Division III — Frostburg 
State. 


vy ON THE 


Indoor Track, Women’s: Division | — 
Alabama: Division IJ] — Massachusetts. 

Wrestling: Division | — Iowa; Divi- 
sion IJ — Southern Illinois-Edwardsville; 
Division IJ] — Montclair State. 


SPRING 1986 


Baseball: Division | — Arizona; Divi- 
sion II — Troy State; Division III — Ma- 
rietta. 

Golf, Men’s: Division I — Wake For- 
est: Division II — Florida Southern; Di- 
vision II] — Cal State Stanislaus. 

Golf, Women’s: Champion — Florida. 

Lacrosse, Men’s: Division | — North 
Carolina; Division IJ] — Hobart. 

Lacrosse, Women’s: Champion — 
Maryland; Division II] — Ursinus. 


URT. 


Softball, Women’s: Division | — Cal 
State Fullerton; Division IJ — Stephen F. 
Austin State; Division II] — Eastern Con- 
necticut State. 

Tennis, Men’s: Division I — Stanford; 
Division II — Cal Poly-SLO; Division III 
— Kalamazoo. 

Tennis, Women’s: Division ] — Stan- 


ford; Division IJ — Southern Illinois- 
Edwardsville; Division I]] — Trenton 
State. 


Outdoor Track, Men’s: Division | — 
Southern Methodist; Division I] — Abi- 
lene Christian; Division II] — Frostburg 
State. 

Outdoor Track, Women’s: Division / 
— Texas; Division I] — Abilene Chris- 
tian; Division I]] — Massachusetts. 

Volleyball, Men’s: Champion — Pep- 
perdine. 


Rawlings has always been known in baseball as The Finest In The Field® Now, what's true on the diamond is true 
on the court. We are the Official Championship Basketball for the NCAA® Men’s and Women’s Division |, II and Ill 


Tournament Games. We're also the exclusive licensee for a complete line of retail basketballs and accessories, allow- 
ing us to be The Finest On The Court, indoors or out. So buy Rawlings and go with the finest. Anyplace or anywhere. 
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Celebrating 100 years of sports tradition. 2.22::= 


The Phenix City Jaycees 


The current adage “‘you’ve come a 
long way baby” certainly applies to The 
United States Jaycees. We have evolved 
from the dream of a small group of men 
in the early part of this century into a 
vital effective organization of over 
270,000 young adults. 

When the scope of the Jaycee move- 
ment of today is considered, it is difficult 
to conceive its beginning as the Hercula- 
neum Dance Club of St. Louis, Mo., a 
group led by the founder of Jaycees, Hen- 
ry Giessenbier Jr. 

The Herculaneum Dance Club was 
started by Giessenbier in 1910 and had as 
its purpose the social elevation of its 
members, a goal it rapidly attained. By 
1914, it was the outstanding dance club in 
St. Louis and prepared to merge with six 
other similar groups to form the Federa- 
tion of Dancing Clubs. 

Following a series of meetings with 
Colonel H. N. Morgan, the 
organization’s first honorary 
member, and others, Gies- 
senbier gained encourage- 
ment and took the first step 
toward the Jaycees movement 
of today. On October 13, 
1915, at the Mission Inn, 32 
young men formed the Young 
Men’s Progressive Civic As- 
sociation (YMPCA). 

During the early years of 
the YMPCA they gained sup- 
port from many individuals, 
but none was more valuable 
than the support gained from 
the President of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Clarence H. Howard. 

In his inaugural address, 
Howard visualized that a 
group capable of drawing 
young men into public affairs 
was needed in St. Louis. Ho- 
ward’s address had an imme- 
diate effect on Giessenbier 
and Andrew Mungenast; they 
contacted Howard and told 
him of the goals of the YMP- 
CA. 

In 1916, the YMPCA 
changed its name to Junior 


During World War I, the JC’s (as their 
name was abbreviated) formed Company 
L of the 138th Infantry Regiment. The 
commander was Dwight Davis who later 
became Assistant Secretary of War and 
donated the Davis Cup Tennis Trophy. 

After returning from service during the 
war in France with Company L, Giessen- 
bier began contacting other cities with 
young businessmen’s groups to inform 
them of the so-called “St. Louis Plan” of 
organization. “The St. Louis Plan” was 
sent to all those interested in forming a 
junior Chamber. The plan described the 
existing organization and proved to be the 
chief model for most groups that sprang 
into existence. 

As a result of Giessenbier’s efforts a 
caucus of 29 clubs from around the na- 
tion was held in St. Louis, Mo., January 
21 and 22, and this meeting officially 
gave birth to The United States Junior 


Citizens. tive source of revenue for the Jaycees’ projects. 
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Chamber of Commerce. The St. Louis 
group, which then numbered more than 
3,000, became the hub of the national 
body. Henry (Hy) Giessenbier was se- 
lected the first president of the national 
organization during a convention that in- 
cluded 27 cities the following June, 1920. 
Twelve of those cities became charter 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

During the 1920s and 1930s, The Unit- 
ed States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
not only grew in size, but the scope of 
activities became even broader. Then, as 
now, chapters were concerned with al- 
most every conceivable type of program 
that would serve the needs of a commu- 
nity. 

In October of 1984, the current chapter 
of the Phenix City, Ala., Jaycees was of- 
ficially chartered. Its initial enrollment 
bordered on 20 members. Currently, we 
are approximately 45 mem- 
bers strong, consisting of 
young men and women from 
all walks of life, from teach- 
ers to store clerks, planners 
to engineers, and managers to 
entrepreneurs. 

The Phenix City Jaycees’ 
motto of “Working for a bet- 
ter community” was not cho- 
sen in haste. The chapter de- 
cided that their projects, 
efforts, and goals would be 
directed toward making com- 
munity life in Phenix City, 
Ala., more desirable. It was 
with this thought in mind that 
the Jaycees decided to assist 
Phenix City as hosts for the 
1986 Amos Alonzo Stagg 
Bowl. 


Raffling of game balls from local high school football games is a lucra- 


CBsT 


Columbus Bank 
and Trust 


1986-87 Championships 
Dates and Sites 


Division III — Women’s 


National Collegiate — 
Men’s and Women’s 


Rifle (8th); March 20-21, 1987 at Xavier, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Skiing (34th): March 4-7, 1987 at Alaska, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 


National Collegiate — 
Women’s 


Fencing (6th): March 19-21, 1987 at Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Golf (6th): May 27-30, 1987 at New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Lacrosse (6th): May 16, 1987 at Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 

Soccer (5th): November 22-23, 1986 at sites to 
be determined (on campus). 


Division I — Women’s 


Basketball (6th): March 27-29, 1987 at Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Cross Country (6th): November 24, 1986 at Ar- 
izona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Field Hockey (6th): November 22-23, 1986 at 
Old Dominion, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Gymnastics (6th): April 24-25, 1987 at Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Softball (5th): May 20-24, 1987 at the Seymour 
Smith Softball Complex (Creighton host), Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Swimming & Diving (6th): March 19-21, 1987 
at the Indiana University Natatorium (Indiana host), 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Tennis (6th): May 14-21, 1987 at UCLA, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Track, Indoor (5th): March 13-14, 1987 at The 
Myriad (Oklahoma host), Oklahoma City, Oklaho- 
ma. 

Track, Outdoor (6th): June 3-6, 1987 at Louisi- 
ana State, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Volleyball (6th): December 18-20, 1986 at Pacif- 
ic, Stockton, California. 


Division If — Women’s 

Basketball (6th): March 19-21, 1987 at the 
Springfield Civic Center (American International 
and Springfield hosts), Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Cross Country (6th): November 22, 1986 at UC 
Riverside, Riverside, California. 

Softball (6th): May 15-17, 1987 at a site to be 
determined, 

Swimming and Diving (6th): March 11-14, 1987 
at the Belmont Plaza Pool (Cal State-Chico host), 
Long Beach, California. 

Tennis (6th): May 3-9, 1987 at Cal State 
Northridge, Northridge, California. 

Track, Outdoor (6th): May 20-23, 1987 at 
Southeast Missouri State, Cape Girardeau, Missou- 
ri. 

Volleyball (6th): December 12-13, 1986 at Cal 
State Sacramento, Sacramento, California. 


Basketball (6th): March 20-21, 1987 at a site to 
be determined (on campus). 

Cross Country (6th): November 22, 1986 at Fre- 
donia State, Fredonia, New York. 

Field Hockey (6th): November 14-15, 1986 at a 
site to be determined (on campus). 

Lacrosse (3rd): May 16, 1987 at Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 

Soccer (1st): November 15-16, 1986 at a site to 
be determined (on campus). 

Softball (6th): May 16-19, 1987 at Eastern Con- 
necticut, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Swimming & Diving (6th): March 12-14, 1987 
at a site to be determined (on campus). 

Tennis (6th): May 12-16, 1987 at Western Michi- 
gan, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Track, Indoor (3rd): March 13-14, 1987 at Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Track, Outdoor (6th): May 20-23, 1987 at 
North Central, Naperville, Illinois. 

Volleyball (6th): November 21-22, 1986 at a site 
to be determined (on campus). 


National Collegiate — 
Men’s 


Fencing (43rd): March 16-18, 1987 at Notre 

Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Gymnastics (45th): April 23-25, 1987 at UCLA, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Volleyball (18th): May 1-2, 1987 at UCLA, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Water Polo (18th): November 28-30, 1986 at the 
Belmont Plaza Pool (Long Beach State host), Long 
Beach, California. 


Division I — Men’s 


Baseball (41st): May 29-June 7, 1987 at Ro- 
senblatt Municipal Stadium (Creighton host), Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 

Basketball (49th): March 28 & 30, 1987 at the 
Louisiana Superdome (New Orleans host), New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Cross Country (48th): November 24, 1986 at 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Football (9th) (I-AA): December 19, 1986 at the 
Tacoma Dome (Puget Sound host), Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

Golf (90th): June 10-13, 1987 at the Scarlett Golf 
Course (Ohio State host), Columbus, Ohio. 

Ice Hockey (40th): March 26-28, 1987 at the Joe 
Louis Sports Arena (Michigan State host), Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Lacrosse (17th): May 23-25, 1987 at Rutgers, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Soccer (48th): December 13, 1986 at the Tacoma 
Dome (Washington host), Tacoma, Washington. 

Swimming (64th): April 2-4, 1987 at Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Tennis (103rd): May 15-23, 1987 at Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Track, Indoor (23rd): March 13-14, 1987 at the 
Myriad (Oklahoma host), Oklahoma City, Oklaho- 
ma. 

Track, Outdoor (66th): June 3-6, 1987 at Loui- 
siana State, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Wrestling (57th): March 19-21, 1987 at Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


Division II — Men’s 


Baseball (20th): May 22-27, 1987 at Paterson 
Field (Troy State host), Montgomery, Alabama. 

Basketball (31st): March 20-21, 1987 at the 
Springfield Civic Center (American International 
and Springfield hosts), Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Cross Country (29th): November 22, 1986 at 
UC Riverside, Riverside, California. 

Football (14th): December 13, 1986 at Braly Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, Florence, Alabama. 

Golf (25th): May 19-22, 1987 at Columbus Col- 
lege, Columbus, Georgia. 

Soccer (15th): December 6 or 7, 1986 at a site to 
be determined (on campus). 

Swimming (24th): March 11-14, 1987 at Belmont 
Plaza Pool (Cal State Chico-host), Long Beach, 
California. 

Tennis (25th): May ll-17, 1987 at Cal State 
Northridge, Northridge, California. 

Track, Outdoor (25th): May 20-23, 1987 at 
Southeast Missouri State, Cape Girardeau, Missou- 
ri. 

Wrestling (25th): March 6-7, 1987 at Southern 
Illinois, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


Division II] — Men’s 


Baseball (12th): May 28-31, 1987 at Marietta, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Basketball (13th): March 20-21, 1987 at Calvin 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Cross Country (14th): November 22, 1986 at 
Fredonia State, Fredonia, New York. 

Football (14th): December 13, 1986 at the Amos 
Alonzo Stagg Bowl, Phenix City, Alabama. 

x0lf (13th): May 19-22, 1987 Ohio Wesleyan, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Ice Hockey (4th): March 20-21, 1987 at a site to 
be determined (on campus). 

Lacrosse (8th): May 16, 1987 at a site to be de- 
termined (on campus). 

Soccer (13th): November 21-22 or 22-23, 1986 
at a site to be determined (on campus). 

Swimming (13th): March 19-21, 1987 at a site to 
be determined (on campus). 

Tennis (12th): May ll-17, 1987 at Salisbury 
State, Salisbury, Maryland. 

Track, Indoor (3rd): March 13-14, 1987 at Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Track, Outdoor (14th): May 20-23, 1987 at 
North Central, Naperville, Illinois. 

Wrestling (14th): March 6-7, 1987 at Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Old Member 
of the New South 


The W. C. Bradley Co. of Columbus, Georgia 
» “its: people: * . Its rich heritage and traditions 
_.. Its quality products and services 
... It's a manufacturing trip 
begun in this mid Georgia city 100 years ago 
_.. It's a story of response to changing times 
in a changing region. 
Located on the banks of the navigable 
Chattahoochee River, the W. C. Bradley Co. 
is a blend of old and new... 
shifting in balance and composition from within 
~ the old thick brick walls of the 
sprawling headquarters built over a century ago... 
though always in tune to the needs of the region. 
A long trip . . . but one that has flowed 
along as the Chattahoochee itself. 
The W. C. Bradley Co... . a proud past . . . a promising future. 


The Winning Edge 


By Kevin Widlic 
Denver Post 


excellence in academics with excellence in 
athletics starts directly at the top, where the 
school president dresses in a Speedo swim suit. 

It was his idea. 

The delight Stanford president Donald Kennedy 
drew from the Cardinal’s 1985 NCAA Men’s 
Swimming and Diving Championship didn’t stop 
until he asked the team if they would welcome his 
presence at the shooting of their annual team pic- 
ture. They said they would. So he and his three- 
piece suit stood with the group, dressed only in 
trunks, and forever became part of that champion- 
ship season. 

Then Kennedy offered this dare. “If you win 
again next year,” he says, ‘‘then you wear the suits 
and I'll wear the trunks.” 

They won. 

Fortunately Kennedy jogs. 

But the grins and the successes are not new to 
Stanford, located on “The Farm” in California’s 
lush Bay Area town of Palo Alto, and particularly 
not during the 1985-86 academic year when it cap- 
tured four NCAA team championships to finish 
ahead of all other Division I participating institu- 
tions. The University of Texas at Austin won three 
titles while two other schools — the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and the University of Utah 
— each collected two. 

“It was a remarkable and unusual year,” says 
men’s tennis coach Dick Gould, whose team was 
one of the four champions. ‘To be able to accom- 
plish that in what is basically a self-supporting 
(financial) environment, without compromising 
our academic philosophy, really is special.” 

Gould actually has become quite used to the vic- 
tories in his program, with eight NCAA champi- 
onships generating the glow about his 20-year ca- 
reer. ‘No, for our team picture,” he says with a 
laugh, “we didn’t have Kennedy pose in swim- 
ming trunks.” 

Nor did the prez pose with the water polo team. 
And certainly not with the women’s tennis cham- 
pions. 

Stanford’s water polo team won its fifth NCAA 
title in 10 years — then contributed six players to 
the United States team in the summer’s Goodwill 
Games — while the women’s tennis team com- 
bined with the men’s to become the first university 
to win both the team and individual tennis champi- 
onships in the same year. The four crowns have 


Ges: University’s commitment to pairing 


been won all at once by the same school only one 
other time: Stanford, of course, in 1978. 

At that time, however, the women competed un- 
der the umbrella of the Association of Intercolle- 
giate Athletics for Women. 

Stanford’s singles winners in 1978 were Kathy 
Jordan and left-handed freshman John McEnroe, 
who decided he could accomplish no more as an 
amateur and departed after one year for the profes- 
sional tour. Now, right-handed Patrick McEnroe 
— John’s youngest brother — will be the Cardi- 
nal’s No. | singles player as a junior this spring. 

And that’s what pleases Gould most. Not only 
can he feel professionally secure knowing that a 
player the magnitude of McEnroe’s will send his 
younger brothers to play at Stanford, his account- 
ant side sighs with the savings on recruiting ex- 
pense. Welcome to the self-supporting side of 
Stanford tennis, where scholarships are worth 
some $16,000. 

For one year. 

““We probably have one of the smaller budgets 
in the country,” says Gould, allowing that budget 
figures often are misjudged. “Our recruiting 
budget is $1,600, and I rarely spend it all. We 
basically get no help from the university. We have 
to raise our own scholarship money. But we’re 
managing.” 

The comfortable clubhouse recently added to 
Stanford Tennis Stadium, built in 1926, could only 
be built after Gould found himself holding a 
$200,000 check. The other $300,000 he helped 
raise will pay for his team’s schooling. One-half of 
one million dollars is big money for any non-reve- 
nue program. “We do all right,” he says. 

How does Gould succeed raising funds for ten- 
nis, when countless other institutions — searching 
for bucks for basketball and football — can raise 
only frustration? He has no secret. The man is 
blessed. 

Strong media support helps. But Gould said the 
local community, wanting to see the program’s 
continued success, adds more by contributing gen- 
erously toward that goal. ““We put out a dime,” he 
says, “and they’ll put out a dollar.” 

The ratios — and profits — are hardly as high 
for Donna Lopiano, women’s athletic director at 
Texas. “Marketing women’s sports is so much dif- 
ferent from men’s,” she says. “I look at it this 
way: On the men’s side you have the bank tellers. 
We're the insurance salesmen. 
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The NCAA champion Stanford swimming team with President Donald Ken- 
nedy (in shorts). 


“The public tells the men ‘I want you, so they 
get served. Women have to go out and get their 
support. To let them know, somehow, that they 
have to watch us. Men’s athletics has had 50- 
some years to develop interest where we’ve been 
forced to do it in five, six years.” 

Lopiano has actually had twice the time to lift 
the women’s program at Texas to its quite lofty 
status, since the inception of Title IX and women’s 
sports during the mid-1970s. She was selected at 
that time by university athletics director Darrell 
Royal to shape the fledgling women’s program — 
and to do so under an altogether separate adminis- 
trative structure. 

Now, she admits, the job has become enjoyable. 

“It’s fun to walk into the basketball arena before 
a game and — it’s a double-decked arena — figure 
out whether we can open the upper deck,” she 
says. “‘One day we'd like to do that.” 

Basketball coach Jody Conradt’s carefully styled 
team was overpowering in 1985-86. Her Lady 
Longhorns worked man-to-man defense better 
than anyone, then watched turnovers turn their fast 
break into sudden death for the opponent. They 
finished unbeaten, and were one of three of Lo- 
piano’s eight women’s programs — an astonishing 
percentage — to win NCAA titles. 

The swimming and diving team, and outdoor 
track team, accounted for the other champion- 
ships. 

‘Every sport of ours excels,” she says. “All but 
one were in the top 10 national rankings last sea- 
son and all but two won the conference title. But 


that’s been my philosophy here from the start: If 


we're going to do something, we’re going to do it 
well.” 
Academic excellence as well plays with the best, 


“Our recruiting budget is $1,600, 
and I rarely spend it all. We basically 
get no help from the university. We 
have to raise our own scholarship 
money. But we’re managing.” 

Stanford tennis coach Dick Gould 


as Lopiano points out by the 94 percent graduation 
rate among the school’s women athletes. So her 
immediate goals are more far-reaching: She wants 
her basketball team to create a dynasty, then to 
generate more revenues than expenses. 

Attaining one of them, of course, would do. 

“Last year our basketball team couldn’t have 
been any better. But when you look at salaries, 
scholarships, recruiting, travel, uniforms and sup- 
plies, you’re looking at a cost of $435,000,” she 
says. “Our income was $185,000. 

“This year our expenses are budgeted at 
$500,000 with revenues of $285,000. It’s still a 
long ways from paying for itself. But being self- 
supporting...that sure sounds good.” 

Dynasties sound better, says Lopiano, but those 
currently alive total merely three. Utah has won 
five straight women’s gymnastics titles while the 
University of lowa has won every Division I wres- 
tling championship since 1977. Those streaks, 
however, do not qualify as team-sport streaks be- 
cause the point totals are accumulated through in- 
dividual efforts at separate times. 

Hobart College, actually, has alive the most 
dominant team-sport string in college athletics. 
The Statesmen, as they are called, last year won 
their seventh straight Division III lacrosse champi- 
onship. That ties them with UCLA’s seven-year 
streak of Division I men’s basketball titles, which 
was conducted under the reign of resident wizard 
John Wooden from 1967-1973. 

Dave Urick coaches the Statesmen, and he’s 
well up on Wooden. The man has done nothing 
but win championships. He even won another this 
summer after directing the United States entrant to 
victory against the Canadian national team in the 
World Championship Games played at Toronto. 

But Hobart, located in the smallish upstate New 
York town of Geneva, always has won big at la- 
crosse. And Urick stands as only the fourth coach 
to continue the sport’s tradition since 1926. 

“Within the community and the college,” says 
athletics director Michael J. Hanna, “‘it’s our most 
visible program. We've been playing football since 
1891, but lacrosse is king. Last year when we 
hosted Syracuse — which at the time was No. | in 
Division I — we beat them before 8,900 people. 
Our field holds, normally, about 5,000. And our 
enrollment is 1,200.” 

But Hanna jokes that the championships have 
caused him financial worries within the depart- 
ment. Only through the help of friendly alumni, 
for example, has Hobart been able to offer its la- 
crosse players mementoes — like watches and 
rings — for their unmatched successes. “‘I 
wouldn’t mind having that problem,” he says, “for 
a few more years.” 


Division III Football 
Championship Records 


Net Yards Rushing 

235 — Mike Goodman, Capital (34) vs. 
Luther (21), 11-28-70 

Rushes Attempted 

36 — Paul Martin, Gettysburg (22) vs. 
Salisbury St. (6), 11-30-85 


Touchdowns by Rushing 


5 — Jeff Norman, St. John’s (Minn.) 
(46) vs. Augustana (Ill.) (7), 11-20-76 


Net Yards Passing 

390 — Al Kreb, Minnesota-Morris (14) 
vs. Wittenberg (35), 11-25-78 

Passes Attempted 

53 — Walter Briggs, Montclair St. (28) 
vs. Ithaca (50), 11-30-85 

Passes Completed 


27 — Mike Hensel, Carnegie-Mellon 
(22) vs. Salisbury St. (35), 11-23-85 
Passes Had Intercepted 
7 — Rick Steil, Dubuque (7) vs. Ithaca 
(27), 1-17-79 
Touchdown Passes Completed 
4 — Skip Rochette, Bridgeport (28) vs. 
Randolph-Macon (47), 11-29-69; 4 — 
Dan Dullea, Towson State (38) vs. St. 
Lawrence (36), 11-27-76; 4 — Brad Al- 
drich, Albany State (N.Y.) (51) vs. 
Hampden-Sydney (45), ll-19-77; 4 — 
David Parker, Bishop (32) vs. Wartburg 
(7), 11-20-82; 4 — Scott Woolf, Mount 
Union (35) vs. Denison (3), 11-23-85 
Completion Percentage (Min. 8 at- 
tempts) 
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Individual Single-Game Records 


.900 — Robb Disbennett, Salisbury State 
(16) vs. Carnegie-Mellon (14), 18-20, Ll- 
19-83 
Net Yards Rushing and Passing 

432 — Mike Hensel, Carnegie-Mellon 
(22) vs. Salisbury St. (35), 11-23-85 
Number of Rushing and Passing Plays 
66 — Steve Thompson, Carroll (14) vs. 
Buena Vista (20), 11-20-76 
Punting Average (Min. 3 punts) 

48.5 — Phil Macken, Minnesota-Morris 
(25) vs. Carnegie-Mellon (31), 11-17-79 
Number of Punts 

14 — Tim Flynn, Gettysburg (14) vs. 
Lycoming (10), 11-23-85 
Passes Caught 

12 — Stan Johnson, Wisconsin-LaCrosse 


(43) vs. Occidental (42), 11-19-83 
Net Yards Receiving 

221 — Stan Johnson, Wisconsin-La- 
Crosse (43) vs. Occidental (42), 11-19-83 
Touchdown Passes Caught 

3 — Ed Sellers, Albany State (N.Y.) 
(51) vs. Hampden-Sydney (45), Il-19- 
77: 3 — Jose Tirado, Baldwin-Wallace 
(31) vs. Carnegie-Mellon (6), 11-25-78; 
3 — David Parker, Bishop (32) vs. Wart- 
burg (7), Il-20-82; 3 — Vince Boddy, 
Mount Union (35) vs. Denison (3), ll- 
23-85 
Passes Intercepted 

3 — John Brunelli, Montclair State (7) 
vs. Hampden-Sydney (6), 11-28-70; 3 — 
John Bertino, Ithaca (27) vs. Dubuque 
(7), 11-17-79; 3 — Troy Westerman, 
Augustana (Ill.) (23) vs. Union (N.Y.) 
(6), 11-24-84; 3 — Mike Gray, Augus- 
tana (Ill.) (23) vs. Union (N.Y.) (6), ll- 
24-84 
Yards Gained on Interception Returns 
92 — Doug McCoy, Augustana (Ill.) 
(14) vs. St. Lawrence (0), 11-27-82 
Yards Gained on Punt Returns 

98 — Leroy Horn, Montclair St. (28) vs. 
Western Conn. (0), 11-23-85 
Yards Gained on Kickoff Returns 

144 — Tom Deery, Widener (23) vs. 
Montclair State (12), 11-30-81 
Points 

34 — Jeff Norman, St. John’s (Minn.) 
(46) vs. Augustana (IIl.) (7), 11-20-76 
Touchdowns 

5 — Jeff Norman, St. John’s (Minn.) 
(46) vs. Augustana (Ill.) (7), 11-20-76 
Extra Points 

9 — Tim Robinson, Baldwin-Wallace 
(71) vs. St. Lawrence (7), ll-18-78 


Champion 


Wittenberg 
Central (Iowa) 
Wittenberg 

St. John’s (Minn.) 
Widener 
Baldwin-Wallace 


Dayton 
Widener 

West Georgia 
Augustana (IIl.) 
Augustana (IIl.) 
Augustana (IIl.) 


Coach Score 


Dave Maurer 41-0 
Ron Schipper 10-8 
Dave Maurer 28-0 Ithaca 
John Gagliardi 31-28 
Bill Manlove 39-36 
Lee Tressel 24-10 
Ithaca Jim Butterfield 14-10 
Rick Carter 63-0 Ithaca 
Bill Manlove 
Bobby Pate 14-0 
Bob Reade 21-17 
Bob Reade 21-12 
Bob Reade 20-7 Ithaca 


Team Single-Game Records 


First Downs 
35 — Central (Iowa) (71) vs. Occidental 
(0), 12-7-85 


First Downs by Rushing 

30 — Central (Iowa) (71) vs. Occidental 
(0), 12-7-85 
First Downs by Passing 

17 — Minnesota-Morris (14) vs. Witten- 
berg (35), 11-25-78; 17 — Carnegie-Mel- 
lon (22) vs. Salisbury St. (35), 11-23-85 
Net Yards Rushing 

530 — St. John’s (Minn.) (46) vs. 
Augustana (IIl.) (7), 11-20-76 
Rushes Attempted 

83 — Capital (34) vs. Luther (21), Il- 
28-70; 83 — Baldwin-Wallace (31) vs. 
Carnegie-Mellon (6), 11-25-78 
Net Yards Passing 

373 — Montclair St. (28) vs. Ithaca 
(50), 11-30-85 
Passes Attempted 

59 — Montclair St. (28) vs. Ithaca (50), 
11-30-85 
Passes Completed 

28 — Montclair St. (28) vs. Ithaca (50), 
11-30-85 
Completion Percentage (Min. 10 at- 
tempts) 

.857 — Salisbury State (16) vs. Carne- 
gie-Mellon (14), 18-21, 11-19-83 

Passes Had Intercepted 

9 — Dubuque (7) vs. Ithaca (27), ll-17- 
79 


Net Yards Rushing and Passing 

592 — St. John’s (Minn.) (46) vs. 
Augustana (Ill.) (7), 11-20-76 
Rushing and Passing Plays 

100 — Baldwin-Wallace (31) vs. Carne- 
gie-Mellon (6), 1-25-78 
Punting Average (Min. 3 punts) 

48.5 — Minnesota-Morris (25) vs. 
Carnegie-Mellon (31), Il-17-79 
Number of Punts 

14 — Gettysburg (14) vs. Lycoming (10), 
11-23-85 
Yards Gained on Punt Returns 

100 — Gettysburg (22) vs. Salisbury St. 
(6), 11-30-85 
Yards Gained on Kickoff Returns 

178 — Bishop (6) vs. West Georgia (27), 
11-27-82 
Yards Gained on Interception Returns 

176 — Augustana (IIl.) (14) vs. St. Law- 
rence (0), 11-27-82 
Yards Penalized 

120 — Widener (39) vs. Wabash (36), 
12-3-77 
Fumbles Lost 

6 — Albright (7) vs. St. Lawrence (26), 
11-20-76 
Points 

71 — Baldwin-Wallace vs. St. Lawrence 
(7), 11-18-78; 71 Central (lowa) vs. 
Occidental (0), 11-30-85 


Championship Results 


Juniata 
Ithaca 


Wabash 


17-10 Dayton 


Towson State 


Wittenberg 
Wittenberg 


Augustana (III.) 
Union (N.Y.) 
Central (lowa) 


Runnerup Site 


Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala, 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Kings Island, Ohio 
Kings Island, Ohio 
Phenix City, Ala. 


Honor Roll 


Program recognizes past, present student athletes : 


United States Vice-President George 
Bush, six current and six former student- 
athletes were honored at the 1986 NCAA 
honors luncheon held during the Associa- 
tion’s annual Convention in New Orleans 
last January. 

Bush received the NCAA’s highest 
honor, the Theodore Roosevelt Award. 
The award is named for the 26th presi- 
dent of the United States, who played a 
key role in organizing the NCAA. 

The “Teddy” is presented annually to a 
distinguished citizen of national promi- 
nence who, having earned a varsity ath- 
letic award in college, has exemplified 
the ideals and purposes of college athlet- 
ics by a continuing interest and concern 
for physical fitness and sport. 

Bush attended Yale University, cap- 
tained the varsity baseball team, com- 
pleted work on an economics degree in 
1948 and graduated as a Phi Beta Kappa. 
The first baseman led Yale to second- 
place finishes in the first two National 
Collegiate Baseball Championships spon- 
sored by the NCAA. 

After graduation, Bush moved to Texas 
where he worked as trainee and then as a 
supply salesman for Dresser Industries in 
West Texas and California. He co-found- 
ed Bush-Overby Oil Development Com- 
pany and Zapata Petroleum Corporation. 
At age 30, he became president and co- 
founder of Zapata Offshore Company, a 
pioneer in experimental offshore drilling 
equipment. 

He was selected by Ronald Reagan to 
be his running mate at the 1980 Republi- 
can Convention and now is serving his 
second term as vice-president. 


Silver Anniversary Honorees 

The Silver Anniversary awards honor 
former student-athletes 25 years after 
their graduation. 

A consensus all-America defensive 
tackle in 1960, Bob Lilly left Texas 
Christian for a stellar career with the Na- 
tional Football League’s Dallas Cowboys. 
After playing in the College All-Star 
game, the Hula Bowl and the East-West 


“Teddy Award” winner George Bush with Today’s Top Six Award winners (L-R): Jim Dom- 
browski, Tim Green, Kathy Hayes, Bush, Lauri Young, Ed Eyestone and Susan Harbour. 


Theodore Roosevelt Award winner George Bush with Silver Anniversary Award winners (L- 
R): Kenneth Shaw, Jack Nicklaus, Bob Lilly, Bush, Frank McKinney, Fran Tarkenton and 


“Claude Moorman. 


seven times in 14 seasons. He played in 
ll Pro Bowls and was inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame in 1980 and 


the National Football Foundation Hall of 


Fame in 1981. Also a member of the Tex- 
as Sportswriter’s Hall of Fame, Lilly was 


the first player inducted into the Ring of 


Honor at Texas Stadium, the Cowboy’s 
home facility. He currently works in the 
areas of real-estate investments and land 
development. 

Frank McKinney Jr. won three 
Olympic medals and set three world re- 
cords during a standout career as a back- 
stroker. After taking a bronze medal in 


the 100-meter backstroke at the 1956 
Olympics, he came back in 1960 to earn 
a silver medal in the event and swim on 
the United States’ gold-medal-winning 
400-meter medley relay team. 

A three-year letterman at Indiana, 
McKinney won NCAA championships at 
100 and 200 meters in 1959 and swam on 
the Hoosiers’ national champion 400-me- 
ter relay team in 1960. 

An all-America selection at offensive 
end for Duke in 1960, Claude Moorman 
played in the Hula Bowl, All-America 
Bowl and the Cotton Bowl. Then the 
school’s record holder in pass receiving, 
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he finished second nationally in catches 
in 1960. Moorman also lettered in track 
as a Blue Devil. 

After his discharge as a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the U.S. Army in 1982, Moorman 
went on to become chief of anesthesiolo- 
gy at Port St. Lucie, Florida, Hospital. 

Jack Nicklaus, the “Golden Bear”, 
has become one of the most popular and 
successful golfers in the history of the 
game. He lettered in the sport twice at 
Ohio State and won the U.S. amateur ti- 
tles in 1959 and 1961. He won the NCAA 
title and captured the Big Ten Conference 
Championship by 14 strokes. Since turn- 
ing professional in November 1961, 
Nicklaus has won 17 major tournaments, 
including the British Open (three times), 
the U.S. Open (four times), the PGA 
championship (five times) and the Mas- 
ters (five times). Nicklaus’ talent as a de- 
signer and construction consultant are re- 
flected in 37 golf courses now open and 
22 more under contract around the 
world. He is president of Golden Bear, 
Inc., a diversified company active in sev- 
eral fields. 

Kenneth Shaw became president of 
the University of Wisconsin system in 
September 1985. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, he had served as chancellor of the 
Southern Illinois University system. As 
an underclassmen at Illinois State, he led 
the basketball team in scoring as a junior 
with a 15-point average and finished his 
career with 1,396 points and a 14.2 aver- 
age, good enough for eighth place on the 
all-time scoring list. 

Shaw continued his education by earn- 
ing a masters degree at Illinois and a doc- 
torate at Purdue. He served as assistant to 
the president at Illinois State from 1966 
to 1969 before becoming vice-president 
and dean at Towson State University. He 
then served as president of Southern IlIli- 
nois-Edwardsville from 1977 to 1979 be- 
fore taking over as chancellor of the SIU 
system. 

Known to many football fans simply as 
“The Scrambler”, Fran Tarkenton was 
an academic and football all-America se- 
lection at Georgia in 1960. Three times 
selected as all-Southeastern Conference, 
Tarkenton led the league in passing and 
total offense in 1960. His completion per- 
centage of 60.8 in 1959 set an SEC re- 
cord. A team captain as a senior, Tarken- 
ton won the Governor’s Cup as the 
outstanding back in the 1960 Hula Bowl. 

Following graduation, Tarkenton went 


NCAA Secretary-Treasurer Wilford Bailey of 
Auburn (left) and NCAA President Jack 
Davis of Oregon State (right) flank 1986 
Theodore Roosevelt Award winner George 
Bush, Vice President of the United States 
(center). 


on to a record-breaking career spanning 
18 National Football League seasons with 
the Minnesota Vikings and New York Gi- 
ants. The holder of several NFL records 
and all but two of the Vikings team re- 
cords, he made three appearances in the 
Super Bowl. In 1972, he founded a man- 
agement consultant firm that has grown 
into a worldwide concern, and he also 
owns a multi-million dollar computer 
software company. 


Today’s Top Six 

Today’s Top Six awards are presented 
to student-athletes who have achieved 
success in athletics, shown leadership 
qualities and displayed academic prow- 
ess. The grade-point average for the six, 
based on a 4.000 scale, is 3.682. 

Jim Dombrowski maintained a 3.100 
grade-point average and earned an under- 
graduate degree in biology at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He’s currently working 
towards a masters degree in exercise 
physiology and is planning to become an 
orthopedic surgeon. 

Ed Eyestone established a 3.680 GPA 
in psychology/secondary education at 
Brigham Young University. A College 
Sports Information Directors of America 
(CoSIDA) academic all-America selec- 
tion and winner of an NCAA post-gradu- 
ate scholarship, Eyestone is a three-time 
winner of Western Athletic Conference 
Scholarship Medals and was named the 
WAC’s top scholar athlete for 1985. A 
distance runner, Eyestone’s 10,000-meter 
time of 27:41.1 was the fastest time in the 


world during 1985, among the ten best of 


all-time and among the top four for native 
Americans. 


Recently awarded an NCAA postgradu- 
ate scholarship, Syracuse University’s 
Tim Green has compiled a 3.840 GPA in 
English. An academic all-America, he 
has written articles on athletics and edu- 
cation for such publications as the Chron- 
icle of Higher Education and served as 
the respondent for the student-athletes 
honored at the annual National Football 
Foundation and Hall of Fame Dinner. A 
four-year starter and letter winner at line- 
backer, Green was a 1985 team cocaptain 
for the Orangemen. 

Another academic all-America, Susan 
Harbour, earned a 3.970 GPA in physi- 
cal education and mathematics at the 
University of Oregon. She received both 
the Higdon Memorial Trophy as Ore- 
gon’s outstanding sophomore scholar- 
athlete and the Emerald Cup, a similar 
award for seniors. She is a member of the 
Mortar Board scholastic honor society. A 
two-time team captain and three- time se- 
lection as volleyball team MVP, Harbour 
led the nation in kills per game in 1983. 
She was a four-year starter and letter- 
winner for the Ducks, earning all-NorPac 
Conference honors twice, NorPac Ath- 
lete-of-the-month twice and league player 
of the week five times. 

Kathy Hayes compiled a 3.870 GPA at 
the University of Oregon as a biology 
major. She is a three-time CoSIDA aca- 
demic all-America selection and a four- 
time recipient of Oregon’s scholar athlete 
award. She also has received an NCAA 
postgraduate scholarship. An all-Ameri- 
ca runner in both track and cross coun- 
try, Hayes owns a total of six collegiate 
records at distances of 3,000, 5,000 and 

10,000-meters. She won the 10,000-meter 
title at the 1984 Division I Outdoor 
Championships, finished second at 
5,000-meters twice (1982 and 1983), and 
finished third at 5,000-meters and fifth at 
10,000-meters at the 1985 champion- 
ships. 

Lauri Young earned a 3.690 GPA as a 
radio-TV-film management major at 
Northeast Louisiana. She, too, has been 
awarded an NCAA postgraduate scholar- 
ship. 

She was honored with a T.H. Harris 
scholarship, a Chip Luffey Memorial 
Scholarship and the George T. Walker 
Award. The 1985 Northeast Louisiana 
track team captain won the heptathlon ti- 
tle at the 1985 Division I Women’s Out- 
door Track Championships and finished 
fourth in the high jump. 


Sincere thanks to these patrons for their support 
of the 1986 Division III Football Championship 


Phenix City, Alabama Jaycees 
City of Phenix City, Alabama 
Phenix City Parks and Recreation Department 
Phenix City Chamber of Commerce 
The Honorable Governor George C. Wallace 
State Senator Danny Corbitt 
State Representative Charles Adams 
Cobb Memorial Hospital 
Southern Concessions, Inc. 
Colonial Inn 
Holiday Inn 
Columbus Hilton 
Foley-Brogdon Products Co. Inc. 
Fuller Ford/Chrysler Plymouth 
The Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
Davison and Calhoun P.C. 
The Hardaway Company 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
Freeway Ford/AMC Jeep and Renault 
Gentry Printing Company 
Kal-Tec, Inc. 
Auburn University Athletics Department 
Coach Larry Minor 
Neils Sport Shop 
TRAVELHOST 
Southern Phenix Textiles 
Adolph Coors Company 
Rusco Club 
Emmy’s Schnitzel House 
Green Island Country Club 
Premium Beverage Company 
Bowden Beverage Company 
South Trust Banks 
Farmers and Merchants Banks 
Banker Office Supply 
Ladonia Sports Complex 
Central High School 
Phenix City Boy’s Club 


Purchasers of 100 or more Stagg Bowl tickets 
First National Bank of Columbus, Georgia 
W.C. Bradley Company 
Columbus Bank & Trust Company and Total System Services Inc. 
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MAKE AMERICAN 
PART OF YOUR GAME PLAN 


No matter what your sport, American Airlines has your ticket to the action. 

Because we have a winning schedule for convenience, with over 1,400 
flights a day to over 130 cities thr« ugh yut the world. And, our exclusive no-stop 
check-in™ service lets you make fast breaks through crowded airports. 


So, the next time you travel, call American or 
your Travel Agent. Because our schedules and 


Official Airline for NCAA Championships 


Airlines 


services will make your game plan go much easier Something special in the air 


It’s A Long Hard Road To The Championship. 
Valvoline Is With You All The Way. 


We have an ongoing commitment We know from our experience in 
to support NCAA sports for men and vere fine motor ot 4 ta Car. 
women. And we're happy to be in- o we take special pride in doing 
volved in this championship our part make it Hesse for 
competition. these athletes to show the 

Success doesn't just hap- stuff they're made of. 
pen—it's the result of hard Go for it. We know you've 
work and determination. VALVOLINE® got what it takes. 


Supporting NCAA programs. 


